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ART IN ITS RELATION TO WORSHIP IN THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 


By Rev. W. StTrospeL, D. D., Rhinebeck, New York. 


In approaching this subject, I find myself surrounded by 
embarrassment. I find results difficult of attainment and in 
the end very inconclusive. Ruskin in speaking his mind 
expresses himself thus forcibly: “My attention has lately 
been directed to the subject of religious art, and we are now 
in possession of all kinds of interpretations and classifications 
of it, and of the leading facts of its history. But the greatest 
question of all conneeted with it remains entirely unanswered. 
What good did it do to real religion? Ihave not knowledge 
enough to form even the shadow of an opinion on this point, 
and I should be most grateful to any one, who would put it 
in my power todo so.” With such an authority before me, 
T might well hesitate to write a line. 

The subject embraces architecture, music, painting, poetry, 
{we may even add ecclesiastical history,) in their relation to 
worship. To apply them, it is difficult to decide where to 
begin. We turn instinctively to the Jewish temple, with 
its imposing rituals, every part of it symbolical and designed 
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to give the people, through these, their highest conceptions 
of the Infinite Jehovah. But as these “were only the shadow 
of good things to come,” we can not very well look to them 
for unquestioned guidance. If we take the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper as the initiation of Christian worship, we find 
an utter absence of everything artistic. A simple upper 
chamber with its table, seats, and conveniences for the Pas- 
chal Supper, that was all. And yet there never was so solemn 
an assembly, a more heartfelt devotion, a livelier faith, than 
when that hymu was sung, which closed the solemnities of 
the evening and was the precursor of the greatest solemnities 
of that dreadful night. Here we might ask, was this in- 
tended to be a pattern for the Church in all the coming ages? 
[ trow not. 

From that point we have to trace a long history, following 
the persecuted in their efforts to serve the Master, kneeling 
in the Catacombs, whilst overhead the heathen tenple, in all 
its gorgeousness, attracted its votaries. By steps, we cannot 
trace, we reach by and by the period of the Renaissance, 
when painting, music, architecture had all become the hand- 
maids of the Church, the splendid ritual of the papacy being 
fully developed, and Leo X., the patron of every art, reigning 
in more than regal splendor. To-day the educated traveler 
from every land seeks the Cathedrals of Italy, some to study 
the beauty of their proportions, others to be entranced by 
the music, others to study those wonderful delineations of 
Bible story, wrought out by some of the great masters of 
painting. Worship, under such circumstances, must act 
powerfully upon the imagination and cannot fail to awaken 
the liveliest enthusiasm. A French writer, somewhat skep- 
tical in his religious opinions, thus writes of the impression 
made upon him by the services of one night in Passion 
week. After speaking of the dramatic services descriptive 
of the Saviour’s burial, he adds: “Happy are those who have 
heard the melodies of Leo, Durante, and Pergolese on the old 
consecrated text. They have entered heaven for a moment, 
and their souls have been able to ascend thither without dis- 
tinction of rank, country, even belief, by those invisible and 
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mysterious steps, composed, thus to speak, of all the simple, 
natural, universal sentiments, that everywhere on earth draw 


from the bosom of the human creature asigh towards another 
world.’’* 


This is very beautiful, but the question to be solved is, was 
the moral equal to the wsthetic effect, or was the former par- 
alyzed or overshadowed by the latter, were the masses ele- 
vated in character and made purer in their lives, was the wor- 
ship spiritual or simply dramatic? The forms, the doctrines 
of the Church were indeed kept before them then as now. 
Then as now the supernatural in religion had a deeper hold 
upon them, than upon any other Christians, as we impress les- 
sons upon the minds of children by pictures, so some of those 
grand master pieces may have told the story of the cross to 
the ignorant more powerfully than any printed record. This 
might always prove true were it not for the frailty of hu- 
manity, impressions made upon the imagination being but 
too easily obliterated by contact with the realities of every 
day life. It is not so easy for the common mind to pass from 
the seen to the unseen, from the material to the spiritual, and 
thus the symbol soon supplanted the reality, making devo- 
tion nought but a retined, intellectual, image worship, whilst 
the strains of music floating through the vaulted arches did 
little more than nourish a highly cultivated ssthetic taste. 
What is here worthy of notice is the fact, that this Golden 
Age of Romanism gave birth to the Protestant Reformation, 
with its efforts to restore a purer Christianity, which would 
bring men back to holier lives and assist them to worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth. 

In the reaction of the 16th century, there would be, on the 
part of many, a tendency to radicalism in their efforts to re- 
move from the Church every thing, which seemed to militate 
against the simplicity of the Gospel. For our present pur- 
pose, it will not be necessary to examine Protestant Church 
life in European countries. We will only notice, by way of 
contrast, those attempts which have been made, in more 


*Cousin’s Lecture on the Beautiful. p. 174. 
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immediate connection with ourselves, to remove everything, 
that might be termed artistic from public worship in the 
churches, which have. moved on parallel with our own in this 
land. 

The most radical in its position, was the Society of Friends. 
The most rigid ideas of simplicity, commencing with the 
apparel of the individual, passing into social living, regula- 
ting their Chureth buildings and their modes of worship, were 
adopted, running sometimes even into the grotesque. By 
excluding every external attraction, it was hoped to devel- 
op in the highest degree the purely spiritual. The result has 
been a beautiful humanitarianism, no aggressive power, inabil- 
ity to secure the control of the young—irreconcilable schisms, 
and tendency to rapid decadence. There was something 
needed, more than the merely intellectual, to perpetuate and 
extend it asa power for good. One of its most intelligent 
preachers has told me, that he felt the need of a stated min- 
istry, bible classes and Sunday Schools with their necessary 
adjuncts as essential to their future existence, finding it im- 
possible to be maintained, save with a small and peculiar 
class of minds of great native simplicity and purity, able to 
reach high conceptions of the spiritual and divine without 
external aids. 

The earlier efforts of the Wesleyans, followed very much 
in the same channel, in an attempt to go back to the simplic- 
ity of the early days of the Gospel. Leaving the Church of 
England under protest, not as much against its doctrine, as 
against the formality of worship, inanity of preaching, laxity 
of morals, and dearth of spirituality, all was ascribed to the 
ritualism of the day. In the pursuit of a purer Evangelism 
they were led to discard everything which might be termed 
artistic. Their church buildings were simple, inornate, inex- 
pensive; the singing plain, exciting, awakening ; the preach- 
ing hortative, with direct appeals to the personal conscience ; 
all this adapted the early Methodist Church for successful 
missionary work, that too at a juncture when a seeming apa- 
thy rested upon the older Churches. The history of its first 
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century bears ample testimony to the great work which it 
has done. 

But a great change has been passing over it, not perhaps so 
much over its spirit as over its external aspects. The people 
have increased rapidly in wealth, culture,and taste. In all the 
externals of every day life they cannot be distinguished from 
others. Their colleges, theological schools, highly educated 
ministry, have been the natural outgrowth of this. It is 
strange, that with this change of circumstances they should 
have caught the spirit of David, when he said to the prophet 
Nathan, “See now, I dwell in an house of Cedar, but the ark 
of God dwelleth within curtains.” Hence the very natural 
and very rapid progress they have made in church architee- 
ture, conveniences, music, vay in everything that might 
make worship attractive, and conduce to the comfort and 
edification of the people. 

We may well here ask as to results. Ilas the change been 
beneficial or otherwise to that large and influential denomina- 
tion? The preaching has become intellectual, embracing a wi- 
der range of scripture topics, more instructive and convincing, 
though not so spirit-stirring, laying a deeper foundation for 
consistent scripture character. Worship is more quiet and 
subdued, but solemn, devout and spiritual. Religious knowl- 
edge is more w'dely diffused, and while professions are not so 
loud, the Christian life is better regulated. The disposition 
to labor and give, to make sacrifices of time and money for 
the Master, in all the respects of character and Christian ac- 
tivity, they may take a place beside any other Church in the 
land. Has it been at the expense of anything really essen- 
tial and useful? In many respects the old discipline has lost 
its adaptation to the new state of things, and there is some lax- 
ity in its observance. There has been a loss of that peculiar 
power, which Methodism held over the unlettered masses, 
impairing its influence perhaps for aggressive missionary 
work. But this has been counterbalanced by an increas- 
ed influence in the great centres of population. The point 
we wish to show is simply this, that despite of any deben- 
tures, the introduction of art inits relations to worship, into the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, has not impaired the religious 
character of the people. Nor has it deteriorated the spiritual- 
ity of its services, but improved and elevated them, thus 
qualifying it for a higher sphere of usefulness. 

The development of our own Church has been almost con- 
temporaneous with that of the Methodist, barring the disa- 
bility of language and the difficulty, for many years, of ob- 
taining a suitable German church literature for our people. 
The first purely English speaking church was erected within 
the century. The early Lutheran elements belonged mainly 
to the laboring classes, whose literary and pecuniary advan- 
tages were very limited. Many difficulties had to be over- 
come before they possessed the commonest comforts of every 
day life. In the midst of all their embarrassments they ad- 
hered with tenacity to the faith of their fathers. With but 
little extraneous help their early church arrangements had to 
be extremely simple and unattractive. Here and there we 
may still find one of those ancient monuments of church 
love, improved and beautified by recent effort ; but most of 
them are amongst the things which were. The first church 
in which I ministered, was built of logs—floor, seats, pulpit, 
all of unplained boards. Within, nothing met the eye but 
the rough timber—without, naught but the gigantic pine for- 
est in which it was located. The words of the hymn were 
given out line by line—the singing led by the pastor. I tried 
to preach, and I have no doubt the people tried to pray—to 
sing—to listen. It was the best they could do. And I trust 
that even there the great Master of assemblies met with us, 
and that souls were educated for the upper sanctuary. But 
devotion was not easy—order and propriety not always at- 
tainable. With such surroundings it was difficult to enforce 
the injunction, ““Reverence my sanctuary.” That was only 
fifty years ago. I preach now, nearly a thousand miles from 
that locality—but amongst a people of precisely the same an- 
tecedents. The church is perfect in its proportions—conve- 
nient in all its arrangements, with every facility for conduct- 
ing worship with comfort and decorum. There are no tawdry 
ornaments, nothing extravagant, all within the means of a 
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rural population, plain and simply beautiful. The contrast is 
wonderful, and I refer to it because similar changes have been 
taking place in every part of the Church. Has the change 
been a corresponding one in the worship of the people? The 
question is, in many respects, difficult of solution. The 
changes which have taken place in the externals of worship 
may be traced in a great measure to the spirit which animated 
David, to which I have already referred. As intelligence, 
refinement and wealth became the portion of the people, they 
felt that the house of God should be in harmony with their 
other surroundings. Such a spirit of Church pride is not to 
be deprecated as would have our places of worship bear some 
comparison with those of our neighbors, as well as with our 
own homes. I find it no easy thing to trace the influence of 
these externals upon the inner life as manifested in our wor- 
ship. Its natural simplicity is not susceptible of very elabor- 
ate artistic adornments, nor would the spirit of our institu- 
tions encourage them. But whatever is done, in connection 
with church services, should be well done, so as to make it 
the most attractive, and conducive to the solemnity contem- 
plated. Whatever will elevate the thoughts, and draw them 
away from earth, is desirable. I have no doubt that greater 
attention will be secured in a well ventilated, warmed and 
cushioned audience room, than where the reverse is the case ; 
harmonious singing, in which there is nothing grating upon 
the ear must find its sympathy in every Christian heart. 
The music of our German forefathers was grandly solemn. 
Nothing could be more deeply devotional than a multitude 
of voices following the organ in one of their old German 
chorals. Simple as are our liturgical forms, there is ample 
room for the most impressive music in the chanting of the 
two Glorias and Kyrie. All this adds much to the interest 
and harmony of worship, and I have no doubt that, now 
more than ever, it is realized that the sanctuary is God’s 
house and the place where His honor dwelleth. The day 
ought to come, when Lutherans throughout the land would 
use but one liturgy, so that whenever we entered a church 
bearing the name of Lutheran, we would be familiar with all 
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the services. Some of our people have a distaste for every 
thing liturgical. They will allow a half-trained choir to sing 
at its option any chant, however inappropriate, but rebel 
against such as have been used for the last fifteen centuries. 
So with the reading of the liturgy, in a great measure owing 
to the imperfect manner in which it is read. Wherever the 
pastor catches the spirit of the service, and the words flow 
from his lips as if they were the fresh effusions of the soul, 
when the words are familiar also to all joining in the service, 
the confession of sin must be deeper and more intelligent. Is 
religious worship a rational thing? Then certainly the more 
harmonious, the more elevating will be its character and the 
more benign its effeet. Is elocution an art? Must not its 
application to preaching be calculated to make it more im- 
pressive and attractive? This can better be realized by two 
men preaching the same sermon. By the one, every idea will 
be brought out distinetly, and every truth enforced with 
power. Its delivery by another would cause it to appear tame 
and to fall flat upon listless ears. Our schools of learning 
have created a very great improvement, still leaving much to 
be desired. I would premise, then, that we might calculate 
upon good results from all the improvements which have ta- 
ken place amongst us, so far as they have harmonized with 
the spirit of our faith. Good and comfortable churches, fine 
singing, pure and correct reading, with preaching marked by 
clearness, simplicity and force, must quicken and elevate the 


spirit of devotion. There has been a marked progress amongst 


us, in all these respects. There may be,in many places, great 
room for further development. But the question of primary 
importance is, have our people been really made better, have 
they higher conceptions of the divine life, do they exhibit 
more of the spirit of the Master? Our religion, I think, has 
become more intelligent, the truth has become more a matter 
of thought, and is better comprehended. Convictions are 
deeper, and principles more firmly rooted. There is less of 
the emotional in our services, while we both sing and pray 
more with the spirit and the understanding also. Within my 
range of observation, there is a more consistent performance 
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of the duties of every-day life. Revivals, as they have been 
called, may not be so frequent, but there are fewer lapses in 
those who are gathered into the fold. There has been en- 
kindled a greater church love, arising from the fact that in all 
our Christian surroundings there is nothing to be ashamed 
of. With all this there has been developed a great deal ot 
well directed Christian effort. Large parishes have been di- 
vided into smaller, with a more liberal ministerial support, 
our laity display increased activity in the Sunday School 
work, our Home and Foreign Missionary efforts have renewed 
interest, there is less danger of losing our own young people, 
with the prospect of gathering in material from the outside 
world. 

Many causes have contributed to this. Increased wealth, 
education, the use of the vernacular, have all elevated the 
condition of the people. The improvements in churches and 
their services have kept pace, if they have not often been in 
advance of these. A people of culture will instinctively follow 
in these matters their cultivated tastes. We have the happy 
consciousness of believing, that our people have meanwhile 
been growing in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; that whilst there has been much 
greater attention paid to the beautiful, there has been an un- 
flinching regard to the good and true. 

In the future it may be well for us to be on our guard. 
Undue attention to what may be termed the formalities of 
worship have and may still take the place of that which is 
due to Him who would have the true worshiper worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. There is a fashion in religion, as well 
as in every thing else, and we are sometimes influenced and 
controlled by the ephemeral success, that has attended the 
efforts of our neighbors. In some of the churches the music 
has assumed a style more purely operatic than devotional, 
and I have known the power of many a soul-awakening ser- 
mon destroyed by the ill-timed efforts of a very poor choir. 
Some of the purely ritualistic churches have been trying to 
throw a charm around their services by the introduction of 
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symbols very nearly allied to Romanism and leading directly 
to it. In the flush times which we have had, when money 
seemed to be abundant, there were attempts to build churches 
beyond the taste, the needs, and resources of the people, and 
many are now paying the penalty in heavy debts, which they 
are unable to bear. It is not unwise to exercise in ecclesias- 
tical matters a little worldly wisdom—to accomplish what we 
can to make the external harmonize with the spirit of an 
earnest, intelligent Christian faith. Whatever will make 
worship more spiritual, give us a deeper interest in truth, 
develop more of the life of the Master in our lives, we may well 
cultivate—whatever may have the contrary effect of satisfy- 
ing the soul with mere outward form, should be repudiated. 
The difficult task is to mark the proper limitations, particu- 
larly where so much is dependent upon mere taste, which is 
not always chaste and correct. The able writer, from whom 
I quoted in the commencement of this paper, in speaking of 
the abuses which have growi out of the application of art to 
worship, and the difficulty of eliminating the beneficial from 
the injurious, adds: “It has never been done yet, and the 
question remains a subject of vain and endless contention be- 
tween parties of opposite prejudices and temperaments.” 
With such an authority before me, it would be presumptu- 
ous to play the part of the oracle in a matter of so much in- 
tricacy and so inconclusive in results. 
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ARTICLE II. 


EVOLUTION—SHALL IT BE ATHEISTIC ? 
By Rev. W. E. Parson, A. M., lately Professor in the Imperial Uni- 
versity, Tokio, Japan. 

One of the oldest beliefs in the possession of man, is the 
belief in the existence of God. One of the newest theories, 
the theory of theories in this day, is the theory of Develop- 
ment, or Evolution, as it is more commonly termed. And 
the question of questions for every thinking man, for every 
student, for every scientific man, for every theologian, be- 
comes— Will the theory of Evolution, if once it reaches the 
point of moral certainty, (as the Copernican and Newtonian 
theories have done), overthrow the theistic belief? Are the 
discoveries of modern science to take from man this old pos- 
session—his belief in God? Is Development so all-embracing 
as to preclude the notion or need of Deity? Is the belief in 
the existence of God antagonistic to the hypothesis of Evo- 
lution? Is it, in the nature of that hypothesis, or in the na- 
ture of the theistic argument, impossible for the two to stand 
together ? 

These are the questions that are stirring in the minds of 
many inthis day. The question is not whether God is good, 
as some turn aside to discuss. Optimism and pessimism are 
both aside from the main issue. The question is not even 
whether Christianity is the only true religion. It is not 
whether the great mass of mankind is doomed to eternal loss. 
It is not whether the soul shall be united again to the body 
in some life that is to come. 

But the real question is—Are there rational grounds for 
any religion? Shall any man survive the dissolution of his 
body? Is there a soul! Is there a future for it? Is therea 
God to whom man is responsible? Is there One by whose 
Will Evolution is carried on? 

Is the one great fact unfolded in Christianity more clearly 
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than anywhere else—the fact of the existence and superin- 
tending power of God—worthy of belief? To leave the an- 
swer to any one of these questions in doubt, is to leave men 
in darkness. To undermine any one of these foundation 
facts, if they be facts, is to remove the solid rock on which 
the need of religion rests. To establish this old belief, and 
to keep fast hold of it in the face of most recent speculations, 
is to make life a thing of sacredness, of obligation, and of 
hope. 

We shall endeavor, in the present article, to clear away 
some mistakes, and to present some phases of the question 
now most seriously discussed by thinking men, whether they 
be physicists or theologians, placing our feet, if possible, more 
firmly on the rock, that we slide not away through any of 
the multitude of sophistries that belong to an atheistic evo- 
lution. 

The first and most serious trouble that suggests itself is the 
fact that many assume a hostility. They assume that the 
theory of developement must be in conflict with theism. 
They never for a moment are willing to grant that Evolution 
can be other than atheistic. 

One says: “All talk of a Creator, a First Cause, a Personal 
God, having consciousness and benevolence, is pure specula- 
tion. Our scientific method can not touch the matter. No 
experimentum crucis can be applied. We must substitute for 
God the Zeit-Geist. We shall follow only Law. Science is 
our religion. We are her priests.” 

The other says: “Science is a usurper. She is undermining 
religion. Let us beware of her philosophy, falsely so called.” 

We refer now to the ultra-radicals, the narrowest minds, on 
both sides. It is to be regretted that such a spirit should be 
abroad. So long as such men are our teachers, we can not 
hope for peace. Every clergyman who sneers at science, and 
every scientific man who ignores religion, is retarding the 
progress of truth. 

There is a more honorable way, which I can best indicate 
in the words of one who holds that the Evolution theory is 
not necessarily atheistic in its tendencies. 
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“Among the most unquestionable rules of scientific method 
is that first law that whatever phenomenon is, is. We must 
ignore no existence whatever; we may variously interpret or 
explain its meaning and origin, but if a phenomenon does ex- 
ist it demands some kind of explanation. * * If men do 
act, feel and live as if they were not merely the brief pro- 
ducts of a casual conjunction of atoms, but the instruments of 
a far-reaching purpose, are we to record all other phenomena 
and pass over these? We investigate the instincts of the ant 
and the bee and the beaver, and discover that they are led by 
an inscrutable agency to work towards a distant purpose. 
Let us be faithful to our scientific method, and investigate 
also those instincts of the human mind, by which man is led 
to work as if the approval of a Higher Being were the aim 
of life.”* 

There is no doubt that a large measure of the hostility of 
Science to Religion is accounted for in the fact that once Re- 
ligion was uniformly hostile to Science. But that day has 
gone by. There may be ignorant men who retain some of 
the old hostility. There may be some forms of the theistic 
beliefs that array themselves against the theories that are to- 
day growing into universal acceptance; but, that Religion, 
that Theism, that Christianity even, is hostile, or in any 
measure disposed to shrink from the widest application of 
any reasonable theory, no man can affirm who knows the dis- 
position of the most advanced thinkers and teachers in 
Christian Theology. 

There is still one more reason for this hostility, which we 
must notice. It is found in the tendency of scientific re- 
search. Dr. Carpenter has stated the case clearly, at the same 
time entering a strong protest, with emphatic testimony to 
the fact that the existence of God ought to be the first as- 
sumption of every philosopher, and more especially of him 
whose field of study is in the midst of visible and created 
things. He says: 

“The more constant and invariable the great Agencies of 
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Nature are found to be, and the more what at first seemed 
exceptional phenomena are brought within the domain of 
Law, the more, on a superficial view, does it appear as if the 
Order of Nature were simply mechanical, going on of itself, 
as it has done through all the past, and will continue to do 
through thefuture. Buta deeper scrutiny has shown us that 
the man of science can not dispense with the notion of a 
Power always working throughout the Mechanism of the 
Universe; and that on scientific grounds alone, this Power 
may be regarded as the expression of Mind.”* 

Scientific men are apt to forget that there may be some facts 
not physical. They do not feel that thought is the great 
reality, and by the very character of their studies they are 
often precluded from taking in the whole field. And this it is 
that presents us with the phenomenon of a mind like that of 
Laplace, able to give birth to such an astounding theory as the 
Nebular Hypothesis, able also to gather from every quarter the 
facts that shall arrange themselves under this Hypothesis by 
way of confirmation, until we feel that we have attained the 
strength of a demonstration; a mind familiar with suns, 
and systems, and nebule, rejecting the simpler, older hypoth- 
esis of the existence of 

“Some Great Maker, 
In Goodness and in Power pre-eminent ;"’ 
refusing to make the most probable inference, that “Nature 
is but the name for an effect whose Cause is God.” 

The proof of the existence of God must rest, in great part, 
on the very phenomena with which Science is occupying her- 
self. If the universe is a creation, we must certainly be able 
to discover something of the Power and Character of the 
Creator, through a diligent study of the phenomena on 
which His purpose and methods have imprinted themselves. 
And it is because of all the newer and more startling revela- 
tions disclosed by the discoveries of modern science, that the 
Theist is justified in claiming that the old hypothesis, of the 
existence of a Great First Cause, has reached the point of 


* W. B. Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, p. 699. 
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moral certainty. “It is the high prerogative of Science to 
demonstrate the unity of the Power which is operating 
through the limitless extent and variety of the universe, and 
to trace its continuity through the vast series of ages that 
have been occupied in its evolution.”* 

Unless, therefore, scientific men are prepared to be as dog- 
matic as theologians have been, they must accept some form of 
Theism, or be silent. Unless they are prepared to assert that 
when their investigations are made, all is known of Nature 
that can be known, they cannot affirm that the theistic con- 
ception of the universe is a false one. 

In endeavoring to clear away some misunderstandings, it 
will be convenient to notice first a logical difficulty. This 
logical difficulty meets us in connection with the terms and 
definitions of Science. So far as mere physical phenomena 
are concerned, it is sufficient to say that they all range them- 
selves under a few wide generalizations. But there are some 
phenomena that can scarcely be accounted for by the work- 
ing of law, apart from the conception of an intelligent Con- 
troller of law. These phenomena belong to the mind itself, 
and the contemplation of them creates the logical difficulty. 

With respect to physical phenomena we agree that the end 
of Scientific investigation is simply stated by Mr. Mill, when 
he propounds the question : ” 

“What are the fewest assumptions, which being granted, 
the Order of Nature as it exists would be the result? What 
are the fewest general propositions, from which all the uni- 
formities existing in Nature could be deduced ?” 

This question satisfactorily answered for us by scientific 
men would result in peace to the mind, by showing it that 
no point in all the universe could be outside the reign of 
law. We should derive comfort in thinking that even the 
wastes, the disorders, the seeming chaoses of Nature, were but 
the result of all-pervading, and all prevailing law. 

But with this question as to the visible universe answered, 
we should, as thinking beings, be impelled to pass on and ask 
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Whence the universe, with the forces that rule in it? Why 
do we find law everywhere ruling, with such mathematical 
precision? If science is correct in saying that every physical 
process of a thousand ages past existed potentially in some 
primitive incandescent vapor, we must still insist that this is 
not a sufficient explanation of the genesis of things. We 
are bewildered at the thought of the time and the space over 
which this explanation spreads itself, but taking breath, we 
ask, Whence this star-dust that has in itself all the possibilt- 
ties of this present? Science says: Give us vapor and mo- 
tion, and the existence of all worlds is easy. Reason says: 
That is only placing the difficulty a few removes further 
back. Whence this fire-mist and motion? is as difficult of 
explanation as a finished universe. 

Following further this logical difficulty, we are led to ask 
why it is, if the vegetable and animal kingdoms have attain- 
ed their present order and perfection through a long continu- 
ing process of evolution, that the methods have been so infal- 
lible, and the means so exactly fitted for the ends?) Why 
does not a study of Nature lead us to conclude that blind 
chance has been the supreme idea in our own Solar System ? 
What is this life-stuff that has pervaded all forms of exis- 
tence? Whence have come these marvels of change, by for- 
mation and re-formation through countless orders, under 
cycles of changing condition, resulting in a being who, though 
he may classify bimself with the animal, feels in sane mo- 
ments an immeasurable gulf between himself and the high- 
est form of the animal creation ? 

Science may raise such ghosts, but she can not lay them; 
and scientific men of all schools, with bowed head and rever- 
ent tone, are beginning to answer—Some One not ourselves, 
with wisdom beyond what we can know, with power beyond 
what} we can do, must be carrying on this creative work, 
evolving in marvelous fashion this orderly universe. 

Looking in the same spirit at the great scientific hy pothesis 
which is occupying thinking men of our day, the Development 
Hypothesis, and assuming for a moment that it is true, then 
the real question begins. What is this process we designate as 
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Evolution, or Development? Is it a blind process of unintel- 
ligible, unconscious force, which knows no end, adopts no 
means, has no design? Is it an intelligent process directed 
by intelligence? Is there a Creator who is guiding creation 
by evolution into ways that suit His will, with gravity, elec- 
tricity, all forces and all laws as His agents? The affirma- 
tive answer to these questions would give us a scheme of 
theistic Evolution. The negative answer would give us 
atheistic Evolution. One of these two, in the present state 
of the question, we shall be compelled to choose. Those 
who make the negative reply, choosing Atheistie Evolution, 
continually assure us that when we have catalogued the forces 
at work in Nature, and designated the method of Develop- 
ment, covering our ignorance by wise words, we have reached 
the sum of our possible, positive knowledge concerning the 
origin and destiny of the universe. To this we have to bring 
up our logical difficulty. Its essence lies in this, that when 
un explanation of phenomena is reached, we demand an ex- 
planation of the explanation. We ask if there is not a 
greater Law ruling among the laws of the universe. 

It is quite possible to believe that the men who are now 
working upon the Evolution Hypothesis are doing so honestly, 
searching with right intent what, or what manner of time all 
these varied phenomena do signify ; and it is further quite 
possible for us to think that this Hypothesis, as modified by 
subsequent discovery, will be universally accepted, being 
found to be no more in conflict with Revelation and Redemp- 
tion than the less recent astronomical aud geological discov- 
eries. But we are at liberty, in the meantime, to enter our 
conviction that Evolution, apart from the presence and con- 
trol of a Higher Power, must always remain not only an im- 
possible thing, but an absurdity, in order to reject which we 
need but consult our own reason. 

For, to think that all the machinery of this wide universe 
of which we form a part has evolved itself from some former 
condition, that might be described as a mighty maze, and 
all without a plan, or Planner; to think that matter, instead 
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of being but passive under plastic guidance, is guiding itself, 
is organizing itself, and evolving itself, from lower forms to 
higher, through all the ramifications of genera, species and 
variety, with a blind unconsciousness against which we who 
ure conscious can raise no hand to hinder, is to think the un- 
thinkable. Theology has no assumption so absurd and illog- 
ical as that would be. We could as well think that a ship, 
furnished with every nicest contrivance and most delicate 
machinery, if set adrift upon some shore, with no living 
soul on board, no intelligent will to control, direct and use 
what had been provided, would find its way duly and safely 
into a distant haven. Nay! fully to represent the absurdity 
of such a thought, we should need to picture the finished 
ship as having slowly grown up out of the waste of waters, 
with no visible cause ; as furnishing itself according to some 
law that went blindly groping after it knew not what ; as sail- 
ing away of its motion to some definite but unknown port, 
afd as gaining it. 

This illustrates for us the logical difficulty, and compels us 
to say that if our race is slowly working its way toward 
some destined goal, it must be for the reason that some Power 
not ourselves is bringing us into the haven where we would 
be. 


As to the Darwinian ILypothesis, as one phase of present 
Evolution theories, we are brought to face this question: 


If the hypothesis that species have come into existence 
through natural selection, resulting from the struggle for ex- 
istence and the survival of the fittest in that struggle, should 
be verified, still is not the thought of God just as necessary 
to help us to any conception of the origin of the universe 
and the method of this development as it was before the an- 
nunciation of this hypothesis ? 

Can the proof of the existence of God be in any wise af- 
fected by theories as to the mode, relative rapidity, or nature 
of the forces, of the creative process ? 

And here we meet with a point to be constantly kept in 
mind in all our study of this question as to whether Evolution 
is to be theistic or atheistic. It is the fact that Evolution can 
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not claim to be a theory as to the origin of the universe. It 
is not the cause whose effect is the universe. At the most it 
is only a method, a process; a something which must itself 
have a cause; a something ~vhich, in the very nature of it, 
demands both power and intelligence; a something which 
may help us to understand why there should be variety in 
life, but helping us not one iota in understanding why life 
should be. 

When Mr. Tyndall tells us in one of his recent addresses 
that he holds that “the order and energy of the universe are 
inherent and not imposed,” what does be tell us? Simply 
this—that, since Evolution must assume either the creation 
or the self-existenee of matter, as it is in matter that order 


and energy manifest themselves, if these are inherent they 
must be either eternally inherent or derivedly inherent. If they 
are eternally inherent they may be but modes of theEternal 
God, as Spencer calls foree—*a mode of the Unknowable.” 
If, on the other hand, order and energy are derived and in- 


herent, they must be derived from some source that is unde- 
rived, which may be God. 

In either case, we come back to this conclusion, that science 
must always reach a point where her method will not apply. 
The difficulties will not vanish until we reach and rest on 
that oldest of-all the theories, the hypothesis that God _ is, 
and by Him do all things consist. 

Coming back again to the Evolution hypothesis, we lay it 
under the same logical difficulty, so that it becomes the mir- 
acle of miracles, if we remove the idea of God. Only two 
possibilities remain to us; either matter is eternal, or it is not. 
If it is not eternal, how it should begin to be lays before our 
minds the same perplexity that is presented in the Theistic 
and Biblical doctrine of creation. There must be some origi- 
nal elements on which Evolution works, some matter to be 
developed. 

If we take the other horn of the dilemma and declare that, 
for all we know, matter is eternal, we do not lessen, much 
less remove the difficulty. For if matter is eternal, Evolu- 
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tion ought also to be eternal, unless we can show cause why 
it should begin. But the present condition of the universe 
leads to no such conclusion as that Evolution has been going 
on forever. Indeed, all the results of scientific discovery 
point in an opposite direction. The universe can not there- 
fore be admitted to be self-existent and eternal, unless we 
contradict the testimony we are able to gather, confirmed by 
every hypothesis and by every known fact of Science, that 
this process we designate as Evolution, now going on under 
our eyes, began within some finite period ; and further, that 
it will terminate, at least so far as our own particular system 
is concerned, within some definite period of time that might 
be, that has been, approximately estimated. To say there- 
fore, in the light of the fact that no theory yet proposed by 
science leads us up to the conception of the eternity of mat- 
ter, that creation is unthinkable, as some scientific men assert, 
is to say no more than we must say of Evolution. The athe- 
istic Evolutionist who thinks he has made out a case that is 
free from the difficulties of creation, is certainly mistaken. 
There is not one phase of the most recent speculations con- 
cerning the physical universe that does not postulate the ex- 
istence of Matter and Force. But is it possible to think of 
Matter without an origin, or of Force without a Will or 
Source ¢ 

Even Comte, whose system of Positive Polity is simply a 
religion without a God, tenders such testimony as the follow- 
ing: “The Order of Nature is doubtless very imperfect in 
every respect ; but its production would be far more compati- 
ble with the hypothesis of an intelligent Will than with that 
of a blind mechanism.’* 

The hypothesis of Evolution is unthinkable until Matter 
and Force are granted, and these are more than modes of the 
Unknowable, unless we are prepared to assert that ages of 
study devoted by countless minds to an effect gives no infor- 
mation whatever respecting its cause. 

The reader will note that we are’ not deriding the Evolu- 
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tion hypothesis. Asa theory of the method of creation it 
may yet be found to be true. Many Christian teachers 
already accept it as such, We ought all, as intelligent men, 
and especially as Christian ministers, hold ourselves in that 
frame of mind that shall be receptive and not hostile, lest 
haply we be found even to fight against God. 

But this may we prejudge without prejudice, that as a the- 
ory of the origin of the universe Evolution is involved in 
scientific and metaphysical difficulties such as can not be got 
rid of by a juggling with words. 

Let us attend carefully to a definition, and we shall per- 
haps be helped out of this logical difficulty.* If Evolution 
is a term to be constantly applied to the universe in such 
connection as to suggest the idea that Nature is determining 
in itself its own methods, and in and of itself working out 
the order, beauty and adaptation of the entire Kosmos ; if it 
is proposed by the theory of Evolution to account for the 
Universe, with its manifold and wonderfully complicated pian, 
then have we set before us an idea that is simply unintelligi- 
ble. Let the word Evolution be replaced by some other word, 
such as “growth,” and “we find ourselves accounting for the 
Universe and its manifold forms by the childish mode of say 
ing that they exist because they grew.” It is not caricature 
to say that this is the simplicity of “Topsy” over again. The 
same idea, invested with the sober terms of Philosophy and 
Science, is put forth as a sufficient explanation of the origin 
and development of all the physical universes. They were 
not made by God. They grew; they were evolved. 

The same ambiguity belongs to the words “Develop 
ment,” “Natural Selection,” “Survival of the Fittest.” Se- 
lection involves intelligence somewhere. That it is natura! 
and orderly does not make against the presence of intelli- 
gence, rather it favors the thought. In the degree that 
the selection is natural, and accords with some uniform- 








* For the phraseology of the next few sentences, I am indebted in 
part to President Anderson, of Rochester University, whose clear 
statement may be found in the Proceedings of the New York Evangel? 
cal Alliance, Dp. 324. 
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ly recurring law, or plan, or system, in that degree is intelli- 
gence more clearly shown. 

Development is literally an unrolling; and to think of the 
universe as being thus and not otherwise for no other reason 
than that it has so unrolled itself, is neither science nor sense. 
Development is unintelligible without the implied conception 
of something of a plan, or thought, or type-concept, previous. 
ly enveloped in the orderly acting foree which produces the 
result. The law of the survival of the fittest can not go into 
operation until there is something on which the law can op- 
erate. To speak of the law as a law is assuming that it has 
« domain in which it may rule. It involves the fact that 
there are present in the universe types and forms of life able 
to survive in the struggle for existence, because of the perfec- 
tion of their form, the delicacy and completeness of their ad- 
justment to the external conditions in which they are placed. 
The very presence of these conditions of life, and the adjust- 
ment between them and the types of organized life, involve 
foresight, choice, method, and intelligence. 

The sooner we understand that Evolut‘on is not, and, in 
the nature of things can not be, a theory as to the origin of 
the universe, the sooner we shall cease vain discussion. 

The tendency, among the leaders in Science, is to confine 
the question within the limits here indicated. It is recog- 
nized that, while Evolution, as a theory to account for the 
method, or the process, or the order, (as we may choose to 
term it), by which the energy of the universe has manifested 
itself, is most plausible, it does not throw one ray of light 
upon the question as to the real origin or genesis of the uni- 
verse. It gives us no hint as to why the order and energy 
inhering in the universe should manifest themselves thus and 
not otherwise. Our ancient book of Genesis is still the only 
document that pretends to enter into the origin of things. 

With such definitions, and under such limitations as are 
here indicated, we may understand how one might declare it 
as his conviction that the theory of Evolution is not an anti- 
theistic, much less an atheistic, hypothesis. We may go 
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further, and declare that it need be neither anti-Christian, 
nor anti-Biblical. 

The Evolution Hypothesis logically demands theism, and 
the mystery is that any man holding the theory should insist 
on making it atheistic. Indeed, we shall find that it is only 
the second-rate men in Science who think Evolution a uni- 
versal solvent ; who act and think as though there could be 
no Creator, because, forsooth, they have discovered one of the 
secrets of creation. It would be difficult to point out any 
single case, among those who hold what might be termed ex- 
treme views upon the theory of Evolution, where the possi- 
bility of a Personal Creator is not admitted. Nor shall we 
find a case where the probability of some revelation other 
than is contained in the works of creation is not admitted, 
or at least not denied. The question of a First Cause may 
be ignored, but commonly scientific men have not shown 
themselves so unscientific as to deny the existence of such a 
First Cause. The great minds who have thought out this 
hypothesis, and gathered the facts to substantiate it, have not 
been led by their theories into an avowal of atheism. Their 
over-wise followers, and their unwise opponents, have been 
guilty of the mistaken conclusion that if Evolution stands 
Theism falls. Mr. Lecky has given us the state of the case 
exactly, when he says: “Nearly every science when it has 
first arisen, has had to contend with two great obstacles— 
with the unreasoning incredulity of those who regard novel- 
ty as necessarily a synonym for falsehood, and with the unre- 
strained enthusiasm of those who, perceiving vaguely and 
dimly a new series of yet undefined discoveries opening upon 
mankind, imagine that they will prove a universal solvent.”* 

Suppose, without proposing to discuss the particular work 
that Mr. Darwin, or Mr. Huxley, or Mr. Herbert Speucer has 
contributed toward the establishing of the Evolution hypoth- 
esis, we turn aside to ascertain whether, by their own admis- 
sions, their conclusions have led them into atheism. If we 


could find that these men, the confessed leaders in investiga- 
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tion, had not been compelled to yield the theistic idea, but 
on the contrary have taken their positions, though to us 
seeming anti-Christian, and at the same time have held fast 
in some definite or vague way to the conception of One Su- 
perintending Power, we should be compelled in fairness to 
grant the possibility of a reconciliation between the Evolu- 
tion hypothesis and Theism. We might be helped to the 
conelusion that Evolution is not necessarily atheistic. 

An examination of the works of Mr. Darwin will reveal 
to us that it is not part of his purpose to account for the ori- 
gin of life. He assumes life as already existing, and his spec- 
nlations and investigations have dealt only with the forms of 
organie life. In speaking of the question as to the existence 
of a Creator, he says that this question “has been answered 
in the affirmative by the highest intellects that have ever 
lived.’”’* 

Again, in closing the second edition of his work on the 
“Origin of Species,” he defends himself against the misrepre- 
sentations he had been subjected to, thus: “I see no good 
reason why the views given in this volume should shock the 
religious feeling of any one. It is satisfactory, as showing 
how transient such impressions are, to remember that the 
vreatest discovery ever made by man, namely, the law of the 
attraction of gravity, was also attaeked by Leibnitz ‘as sub- 
versive of natural, and inferentially of revealed, religion.”’+ 
Ilis closing sentence is: “There is grandeur in this view of 
life, with its several powers, having been originally breathed 
by the Creator into a few forms, or into one; and that, whilst 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of 
gravity, from so siinple a beginning endless forms most beau- 
tiful and most wonderful have been, and are being evolved.” 

That Mr. Darwin had no intention of undermining reli- 
gion in his work, is plain from the concluding remarks in 
his “Descent of Man,” where he declares: 

“T am aware that the conclusion arrived at in this work will 
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be denounced by some as highly irreligious ; but he who thus 
denounces them, is bound to show why it is more irreligious 
to explain the origin of man as a distinct species by descent 
from some lower form, through the laws of variation and 
natural selection, than to explain the birth of the individual 
through the laws of ordinary reproduction. The birth both 
of the species and of the individual are equally parts of that 
grand sequence of events, which our minds refuse to accept 
as the result of blind chance. The understanding revolts at 
such a conclusion, whether or not we are able to believe that 
every slight variation of structure, the union of each pair in 
marriage, the dissemination of each seed, and other such 
events, have all been ordained for some special purpose.”* 

And further, in coming to some conclusion as to Mr. Dar- 
win’s place with respeet to a belief in God, we ought to give 
him the benefit of the three mottoes, inserted by him in 
every edition of the “Origin of Species.” These extracts are 
read with interest, in the light of the fact that the author 
has made them his own in this‘very emphatic way. The 
first is an extract from Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise; the 
second is from Butler’s Analogy; the third is from Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning, as follows: 

“To conclude, therefore, let no man out of a weak conceit 
of sobriety, or an ill-applied moderation, think or maintain, 
that a man can search too far or be too well studied in the 
book of God’s word, or in the book of God’s works; divinity 


or philosophy ; but rather let men endeavor an endless pro- 


gress or proficience in both.” 

In the light of which we ought to accord to Mr. Darwin 
an honest motive, not attributing an atheistie intent so long 
as he avows the contrary ; and especially ought we be ready 
to agree that more than any one of his day has he helped on 
the endeavor of men after a “progress or proficience” in the 
study of the book of God’s works. 

Mr. Wallace, in his address as President of the Biological 

*Desecent of Man, vol. IL., p. 378. 
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section of the British Association, at Glasgow in 1876, said : 
“For theology the question between Evolution and Anti- 
Evolution, is simply a question between mediate and imme- 
diate creation ; and even this, in view of the immanence of 
the Creator, becomes little more than a question of the hu- 
man mode of conception of his work. * * The doctrine 
of Evolution as proceeding from and guided by a Power 
above Nature has nothing in it in anywise inimical to theol- 
ogy. On the contrary, nothing can bring us nearer to the old 
view of the Hebrew seers, that God is everywhere, and that 
all that is done on earth, or in heaven, or under the earth, is 
done by him, than this latest stretch of scientific thought, 
that all is the effect of Evolution, but that this Evolution 
must take place under a Power ‘inserutable to the intellect 
of man.’ ” 

Dr. Carpenter’s testimony is equally forcible: 

“That any antagonism should be supposed to exist between 
those ‘Laws’ which express the Uniformities of Nature dis- 
covered by Science, and the Will of the Author of Nature as 
manifested in those uniformities,—so as for the acceptance of 
the former to exclude the notion of the latter,—can only arise 
either from an unworthy conception of the Deity as an arbi- 
trary and capricious ruler, or from an unphilosophical con- 
ception of the real meaning of Science as the intellectual in- 
terpretation of Nature.” 

Even more helpful in answering our question—ZJs Evolution 
Atheistic? —is the following from Jevons’ Principles ot 
Seience : 

“The theories of Darwin and Speneer are doubtless not de- 
monstrated ; they are to some extent hypothetical, just as all 
the theories of physical science are to some extent hypotheti- 
eal, and open to doubt. But I venture to lock uporgthe the- 
ories of Evolution and Natural Selection in their main fea- 
tures, as two of the most probable hypotheses ever proposed, 
harmonizing and explaining as they do immense numbers of 
diverse facts. * * Granting all this, I can not for a mo- 
ment admit that the theory of Evolution will alter our theo 
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logical views. That theory embraces several laws or uni- 
formities which are observed to be true in the production of 
living forms; but these laws do not determine the size and 
figure of living creatures, any more than the law of gravita- 
tion determines the magnitudes and distances of the planets.”* 

And again,—*“Theologians have dreaded the establishment 
of the theories of Darwin and Spencer, as if they thought 
that those theories could explain everything upon the purest 
mechanical and material principles, and exclude all notions of 
design. They do not see that those theories have opened up 
more questions than they have closed. The doctrine of Evolu- 
tion gives a complete explanation of no single living form. * * 
The origin of everything that exists is wrapped up in the past 
history of the universe. At some one or more points in past 
time there must have been arbitrary determinations which 
led to the production of things as they are.”+ 

Dr. Draper, in considering recently the consequences of the 
acceptance of the Evolution hypothesis, maintained that we 
should gain “nobler views of this great universe of which we 
form a part; nobler views of the manner in which it has 
been developed in past ages to its present state; nobler views 
of the laws by which it is now maintained ; nobler expecta- 
tions as to its future. * * Above all, our conceptions of the 
unchangeable purpose, of the awful majesty of the Supreme 
Being, become more vivid. We realize what is meant when 
it is said, ‘With whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.’ ” 

Dr. Winchell’s testimony is: “Should these doctrines [of 
Evolution] become proven, even in their extreme phases, there 
will be no proof of the absence of immediate divine agency 
from any of the operations of life; and, having seen organi- 
zation emerge from inert matter, we can believe more easily 
than before that God made man of the dust of the earth. In 
any issue of scientific investigation in a new development of 
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truth, Christian Theism has nothing to fear, but only new 
truth to gain.’* 

The last whom we shall quote, on the scientific side, will 
be Mr. Herbert Spencer. Speaking of the evolution of life, 
he says: “Either the multitudinous kinds of organisms that 
now exist, and the still more multitudinous kinds that have 
existed during past geological eras, have been from time to 
time separately made ; or they have arisen by insensible steps, 
through actions such as we see habitually going on. Both 
hypotheses imply a Cause. The last, certainly as much as the 
first, recognizes this Cause as inserutable. The point at issue 
is, how this inscrutable Cause has worked in the production 
of living forms.” 

This certainly contains all that Theism could ask any sei- 
entific man to concede. And so long as Mr. Spencer confines 
himself to the point at issue, which is not,—Is there an In- 
scrutable Cause? nor,—What is the nature of this Cause? 
but,—How has this Inserutable Cause worked in the produc- 
tion of living forms? no one will join issue with him for 
calling this Cause inscrutable. Indeed, the only conclusion 
that science can reach concerning the Cause of all things is 
that it is inscrutable. But this makes neither against The- 
ism nor Christianity, but rather coincides with the conclu- 
sions of both. We recall a question asked by an ancient the- 
ist—“Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? * * The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea.”+ 

Beside these opinions of scientific men, we shall place two 
or three extracts as indicative of the position theology may 
take on this question. 

Professor Flint, of the University of Edjnburgh, closed a 
recent course of lectures on Theism thus: 

“T have challenged the theology of Mr. Darwin, and those 
who follow his guidance in theology. I have no wish to dis- 
pute his science. I pass no judgment on his theories so far 
as they are scientific theories. It may be safely left to the 
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progress of scientific research to determine how far they are 
true and how far erroneous. We ought not to assail them 
needlessly, or to reject the truth which is in them, under 
the influence of a senseless dread that they can hurt religion. 
In so far as they are true, they must be merely expressions of 
the way in which Divine intelligence has operated in the 
universe. Instead of excluding, they must imply belief in 
an all-originating, all-foreseeing, all-fore-ordaining, all-regula- 
tive intelligence, to determine the rise, and the course, and 
the goal of life, as of all finite things. That intelligence far 
transcends the comprehension of our finite minds, yet we ap- 
prehend it as true intelligence. It is no blind force, but a 
Reason which knows itself, and knows us, and knows all 
things, and in the wisdom of which we may fully confide, 
even when clouds and darkness hide from us the definite rea- 
sons of its operations. We can see and know enough of its 
wisdom to justify faith where sight and knowledge are de- 
nied to us, Let us trust and follow it, and without doubt, it 
will lead us by a path which we knew not, and make dark- 
ness light before us, and crooked things straight.’* 

The Rev. Canon Curteis in the January Contemporary, rep- 
resenting many in the Church of England, from which or- 
ganization Mr. Darwin bas never separated himself, writes: 
“To a large and increasing number of Churchmen the Evolu- 
tion hypothesis appears, not only profoundly interesting, but 
probably true. They find there nothing to shake their faith, 
and a good deal to confirm it. Man is what he is, in what- 
ever way he may have become so. And how Atheists can 
persuade themselves that this beautiful theory of’ the Divine 
method helps their denial of a deity, the modern school of 
theologians is at a loss to understand. For the cosmic force 
whom Christians worship has, from the very beginning, been 
represented to them, not as a fickle, but as a continuous and 
a law-abiding energy. “My Father worketh hitherto,” said 
Christ. “Not a sparrow falleth to the ground” without His 
cognizance. “The very hairs of your head are all number- 
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ed.” “In Him we live and move and have our being.” Pic- 
torial’ expressions, no doubt. But what words more clearly 
indicate the unbroken continuity of causation in nature than 
these texts from the Christian Scriptures.” 

The third and only other citation we shall make in this 
connection is from Prof. Tayler Lewis. 

“Many in the Church are shivering with alarm at the 
theories, which are constantly coming from the scientific 
world, about the origin of species, and the production of 
man, or rather the physical that may have become man, 
through the lower types. * * “* The reasons are strong 
for interpreting “man from the earth,” as we interpret, the 
fish and the reptile from the waters. If the formative word 
132 is used in the one case, so is N32 which some regard 


as the more directly creative, employed in the other: “And 
God created the great whales, and the moving thing which 
the waters swarmed,” that is, all the marine animals from the 
greatest to the least. The one language is no more inconsist. 
ent with the idea of a process than the other. There is 
nothing then to shock us as anti-scriptural in the thought 
that man, too, as to his physical and material, is a product of 
nature.””* 

And again, “No one supposes that the making of the hu- 
man body was an immediate making de nihilo. It was made 
from earth, and this earth already had its nature according to 
its varieties of carbon, nitrogen, etec., and these, as natures, con- 
nected with the other natures, entered into the human body. 
[f it is not a creation de nihilo, which is expressly contrary to 
the language of the account,we must suppose a connection with 
nature to a certain extent. What difficulty or danger, then, 
in giving to the phrase “from the earth,” the widest sense 
consistent with the idea of man’s having an earthly as well 
as a heavenly origin? It is this latter idea, and the higher 
psychology connected with it, that furnishes to the faith its 
shield against all mere theories of development that may pro- 





* “T T.”? in a Foot-note in Lange on Genesis, p. 174. 
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ceed, with weaker or stronger evidence, from a naturalizing 
science.”* , 

After these many and lengthy quotations may we not make 
our interrogation with which we set out an affirmation, de- 
elaring that Evolution need not be atheistic? We have seen 
that on the side of science many holding to the Evolution 
hypothesis do also hold to a theistic conception of the uni- 
verse. We have further seen how many on the side of a 
Christian Theism stand ready to accept the most extreme 
Evolution theories as not necessarily in conflict with a Bibli- 
cal theology. How they make the reconciliation is not the 
thing we are searching after in this article. The fact is all 
we care now to know. 

We have endeavored, though in an unsatisfactory way, to 
show that there are weighty reasons for believing, not only that 
God is, but that no theory of science can affect this belief. 
Putting it on the lowest ground, Theism, as a mere theory, 
is sublimer, more hopeful, fuller of dignity than any theory 
science boasts. For Evolution is but a theory as to our ori- 
gin; and granting it true, it can only tell us whence we 
came: while Theism has in it a theory as to our destiny, telling 
ns of the future into which we pass when we go hence. 
Many of the leaders in scientific investigation do now accept 
Theism as a working hypothesis, and in company with 
theologians are finding in their most advanced discoveries 
new reasons for believing that this whole universe of ours, 
evolving through countless ages, is intelligible only on the 
supposition that a God of Power, Wisdom, and Benevo- 
lence is guiding all forces to ends that are best. — 





, “T. L.”? in Foot-note on Genesis, p. 211. 





Preachers’ Sons. 


ARTICLE IIL. 
PREACHERS’ SONS. 
By Rev. Prof. J. B. Focnr, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


False statements are never more dangerous than when they 
have been crystallized into the form of a proverb or common 
saying. They then seem to assume an unquestioned authori- 
ty, and such authority is ever asserted against the honest 
inquirer for truth. Only those who are given to eareful in- 
vestigation, know how much of what the world believes 
rests on mere assertion. Baseless assumptions, baseless, be- 
“ause they rest on some such familiar saying false as to fact, 
often lead to very wrong conclusions. There are perhaps no 
more unworthy sentiments, more dangerous heresies, or more 
mischievous lies than those asserted in this common form. 
[It is well enough to reverence authority, and accept the re- 
sults of past experience, but it is servile to give even a quiet 


acquiescence to such misstatements as have scarcely an ap- 
pearance of plausibility. So it happens that such sayings 
have been disparagingly fastened on all classes of men and 
motives and actions. Accepting some such statement as true 
much real harm is done, and mueh discussion often wasted in 


the effort to determine the cause or philosophy of what 
never has been true and is not now true. 

Of late much has been said, and said with good effect, con- 
cerning the pulpit, its requirements, its amenities, its great 
part in the work of purifying the world from evil, and 
much of what was shown to be merely conventional rubbish 
has been cleared away. We find that gradually there is 
granted to the preacher greater social liberty and influence, 
that with clearer knowledge of the facts in the ease, many 
misapprehensions have been removed, and that much which 

yas supposed to be inseparably connected with this holy of- 
fice, rests for its authority on nothing better than mere arbi- 
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trary opinion. A little agitation serves to exhibit the true 
character and relations of the preacher, and we think some 
what the same result will be effected by an inquiry concern- 
ing the question of the alleged worthlessness of preachers’ 
sons. Here as in much else that concerns the preacher, when 
once it is made a question of fact rather than of tradition, an 
error will be corrected, and an unjust assertion will be seen 
to rest on a very unsatisfactory basis. The question then to 
be asked is not, ““Why are preachers’ sons so worthless ?” but 
what must precede such an interrogatory, “Are they worth- 
less?” It is better to determine the fact before theorizing as 
to the philosophy of the matter in hand. That such a state- 
ment concerning this asserted worthlessness of preachers’ 
sons, should be so long continued, so widely spread and ap- 
parently so firmly believed, is certainly not without some 
reason. 

The questions which will naturally come up, when consid- 
ering this matter, are such as these, “Is there anything pe- 
culiar in the training of preachers’ sons, in the relation of 
the preacher to his family, in the relation of his sons to 
society ?” “Is there anything to lead them to peculiar views 
on religious subjects?” A full discussion of these and kin- 
dred subjects would prove interesting and profitable, but the 
great question, which must be answered before a clear conclu- 
sion is reached, is, “*What are the facts?” 

In the New Testament we have, again and again, brought 
out clearly and fully the duty of parents to their children, 
and upon none are these duties pressed more authoritatively 
than upon ministers. Among those qualities which in the 
Epistle to Titus are regarded as necessary in the minister, is 
this care for the family. The home government is to be such 
that the minister may be known as one “having faithful chil- 
dren, not accused of riot or unruly.” He is to have a direct 
and hearty care for his people, to have very much to do with 
them in their family relations, and to be their adviser in 
many cases where great wisdom and the whole weight of his 
influence are needed to secure a satisfactory settlement of 

Vol. IX. No. 2. 26 
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family troubles. In such cases his influence can not but be af- 
fected by the manner in which his own family affairs are known 
to be conducted. Example is what is needed to give true 
power to precept. Here might come up the question as to the 
limit of the pastor’s obligations in caring for his people ; this 
we do not intend to discuss; it is enough to say that it may 
not be at the expense of his own family, lest he be classed 
among those who in not caring for their own house, have de- 
nied the faith and are worse than infidels. In the unreason- 
able demands which some are disposed to make, the people 
ure often, in a great degree, responsible for the preacher’s neg- 
lect of his family. When, to maintain social relations with 
his people, the preacher is compelled to absent himself very 
much from home, to lose the quiet influence he should have 
in the family cirele, and to resign the care of the children to 
domesties, whilst he and his wife are attending sociable 
parties—when this is the case, there is evidently something 
wrong somewhere. Whether the people may rightly make 
such demands apon the minister and his wife, is, we think, a 
question admitting but one answer. We say “preacher and 
his wife,” for some act as if not only the minister but his 
wife and even his children were included in the call, and were 
under some sort of obligation to work for the congregation 
in some public capacity. It is not enough that the minister 
preach several times on Sunday, lecturing during the week, 
eatechising the young, burying the dead, and counseling the 
living, but his wife must be called upon personally to super- 
vise the sewing socities, lead the female prayer meeting, and 
to be in general a leading spirit in such work. Of course 
such demands cannot be aeceded to, without producing an 
evil result in the neglect of home duties. It is true that 
such uureasonable demands are not general, but they are too 
frequently made. 

However much the wishes of the people may affect the 
preacher in his relation to his family, and thus in his influence 
over his sons, the great fault is not so much with the people as 
with the preacher himself. The fact that he has important 
publie work to perform does not release him from the duty to 
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personally affect and mould the character of his sons. There 
‘an be no doubt that one of the preacher’s greatest helps in his 
work, is a well regulated family, and it must become quite the 
reverse of a help when no care is bestowed on it. His success, 
his continued success, depends very largely upon this very 
matter. How many become veritable peripatetics because 
they fail to exert proper control in the affairs of the house. 

We may we think assert, that in the faithful minister's 
family there is nothing, that, in the nature of the case, from 
the position held by the head of the family, would lead to 
any such worthlessness as is often alleged concerning preach- 
ers’ sons. 

There is something peculiar in the relation of the preach- 
ers’ sons to society. Many kinds of amusements, harmless 
in themselves and in their results, are usually denied preach- 
ers’ sons, denied them by popular opinion, or if engaged in it 
must be in the face of such opinion. Much that is considered 
perfectly proper in others, becomes an almost unpardonable 
offence in them. Of course in this,as in the matter of the 
clergyman’s dress or the style of his beard, of late years 
public opinion is granting more latitude, but it is yet true 
that the preacher’s son must consider himself under restraint 
never imposed on the son of the doctor, or the lawyer, or the 
merchant. A little harmless pleasantry, that would usually 
be unnoticed ‘or at most provoke only a smile, has a different 
effect when indulged in by one of this peculiarly observed 
class, and causes Mrs. Grundy to lift her spectacles with one 
hand, while mournfully waving her handkerchief with the 
other, she exclaims in stereotyped phrase, “What’can make 
preachers’ sons so worthless?” There are few preachers’ sons 
who have not felt themselves hemmed in by some such con- 
ventional lines. The very fact of such restraint is in itself 
enough to stir up whatever is combative in an energetic 
character. It is true that neither the preacher nor his prin- 
ciples are responsible for this, but the fact yet remains that 
his sons are shackled by unjust restraint. The staid old dea- 
con and his gossiping wife forget that John, the son of the 
preacher, may be a lad of as energetic disposition, as much 
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alive to enjoyment, and may feel the young blood coursing 
as rapidly and as hotly as does John the son of the lawyer. 

We believe that in this unjust restraint and invidious dis- 
tinction, is to be found a reason for much of the unfavorable 
opinion held with reference to preachers’ sons. 

Another question of interest is, “What is the influence of 
the preacher’s religious principles upon his family?” None 
can probably answer this more certainly than ministers’ chil- 
dren, none know better than they the continual self sacrifice 
such a position demands, and the harassing cares and great 
weariness caused by many and peculiar labors. The people 
whoknow their preacher only through the Sunday sermon, have 
little means of informing themselves of his true character, of 
the patience, gentle kindness, and the more subdued and kindly 
virtues, which private life alone reveals. It does seem, how- 
ever, as if sometimes in the very solicitude manifested for their 
sons, that they may be examples for the imitation of others, 
the matter is overdone ; and that as soon as, for any reason, 
restraint is removed, there is reaction. Yet we know that this 
early training, this care in attending to the religious instruction 
of the children, is not fruitless. There may be long years of 
wandering in sin and feeding on husks, but there is ever 
present the reminder of the father’s house. 

It often happens that that religion which is so persuasively 
presented to the public, and so perfectly and beaatifully illus- 
trated in the example of the Master, is not so well exem- 
plified in private life. This is true of men in every walk in 
life, but such inconsistencies are exaggerated when seen in 
one who is to be a teacher and example in living, and upon 
none do they exert a worse influence than upon his own chil- 
dren. Now, it is not meant that ministers are cruel, improv- 
ident, or absolutely careless of the welfare of their families, 
but very often their sons fail to see in religion much of any- 
thing but a sort of cold, puritanical morality. Christianity 
in its true character is genial and warming, making happier 
every relation in life. It restrains, but is a kind and gentle 
restraint. The recollections of the boyhood of ministers’ sons 
are very often full of little save tasks at the Catechism, or 
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the Hymn-book. All this is very good, very edifying, but 
alone is not likely to put religious matters in a true and hap- 
py light. But the true and earnest preacher may be sure 
that his prayers and labors for his own family are not in vain. 
It would indeed be strange if he should have so much to do 
in teaching and in guiding in the path of rectitude the sons 
of others, and yet see his own sons fail to improve by his 
efforts. Until it is proved, we do not believe that this class 
of persons is hypocritical, and that they are in general faith- 
less in their home training. 

From the influences brought to bear on preachers’ sons, 
there is every reason to expect, not that they would be worth- 
less, but useful members of society. A few facets will also 
substantiate this. 

Whilst the majority of men of note in our national an- 
nals have been the sons of farmers, mechanics, and trades- 
men, there is a worthy list of eminent Americans whose 
fathers belonged to the clerical profession. The sons of cler- 
gymen and the pupils of parish ministers, those who have 
been as much as is possible under the influence of the preach- 
er, have occupied, and now occupy, positions of great promi- 
nence in American history. As some of those who are wor- 
thy of note, we may mention John Hancock, Cotton Mather, 
Henry Clay, John Trumbull, John Witherspoon, Alexander 
H. Everett. Samuel Adams, the father of the Revolution, 
studied with the ministry in view, was always intimate with 
the clergy, and married a clergyman’s daughter, thus show- 
ing his confidence in the training of a minister’s family. 
John Adams married a clergyman’s daughter, so ‘that John 
Q. Adams was the grandson of a clergyman. The famous 
Livingstone family descended from a Scotch clergyman. 

Whilst many of the sons of preachers have followed in the 
profession of their fathers, others of them have risen to emi- 
nencein other fields of activity. Among those eminent in their 
profession may be mentioned, Jonathan Edwards, Dr. Chaun- 
cey, Bishop Wainwright, Dr. Ezra Styles, John Eliot, Prof. 
Levi Frisbie, Hosea Ballou, Sylvester Judd, Stephen H. 
Tyng, Fisher Ames, and Lieut. Maury. They have distin- 
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guished themselves as public men, as poets, authors, &e. 
Prominent in letters and science are the names of Edward 
Everett, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Prof. 8. B. Morse, George 
Bancroft, 8. G. Goodrich, O. W. Holmes, Jas. R. Lowell, 
Richard Hildreth, Donald G. Mitchell, all preachers’ sons. Of 
the Supreme Court, Judges Field and Strong are the sons of 
Congregational ministers. 

A long list might be furnished of preachers’ sons, who be- 
came distinguished as clergymen. It has been found on exami- 
nation, that from a hundred ministers’ families, one hundred 
and ten sons became preachers. Prof. De Candolle, of Gene- 
ya, in his book on Science and Scientists, points out the re- 
markable number of eminent scientific men who were the 
sous of ministers. As examples are named, Linnzeus, Euler, 
Hartsoker, Jenner, Wollaston, Olbers, Blumenbach, Robert 
Brown, Berzelius, Encke, Mitscherlich, and many more, 
among whom is Agassiz. The father of Prof. Agassiz was 
pastor at Mottier, in the Swiss Canton Freiburg. 

It may be said that these men are exceptions, and so they 
are, rarities in the whole human family, but further exami- 
nation of the truth will show that ministers’ sons are not 
worthless, a sort of plague on society, that the example of 
holy living as set forth by their fathers is not without its 
true influence for good, and that they have been and are now 
most worthy members of society. It is not, as some seem to 
think, a disgrace, to be classed among preachers’ sons—it is 
an honor to be in such noble company. There have been 
those who disgraced their fathers, these will be found all 
along trom the sons of Eli down to-the recent infidel son of 
a devout father, but the very prominence given them is per- 
haps an evidence of their real rarity, and of the fact that they 
do not represent the class. 

The blessing of God does rest on the families of His ser- 
vants. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF PREMILLENARIANISM. 
By C. A. BriaGcs, D. D., Professor in Union Theological Sem., N. Y. 


Premillenarianism has recently been obtruded upon the 
Christian people of our land by the “Prophetic Conference” 
held in the city of New York, on Oct. 30 and 31st, and Nov. 
lst, 1878. Ministers and laymen, of various denominations 
of Christians, signed the call, from which we quote the first 
section : 

“Dear BRETHREN IN Curist: When from any cause some 
vital doctrine of God’s Word has fallen into neglect or suf- 
fered contradiction and reproach, it becomes the serious duty 
of those who hold it, not only strongly and constantly to re- 
affirm it, but to seek by all means in their power to bring 
back the Lord’s people to its apprehension and acceptance. 
The precious doctrine of Christ’s second personal appearing 
has, we are constrained to believe, long lain under such neg- 
lect and misapprehension.” 


Throughout the proceedings there was the specious presen- 
tation of the belief in the second Advent as identical with 
the belief in the Premillennial advent, and probably for this 
reason the arrogant claim that Premillenarians were in ac- 
cord with the ancient Church and the Reformers. Thus Dr. 
Kellogg, in his paper entitled: “Christ’s Coming—lIs it Pre- 
millennial ?” 


“As the history of this doctrine is to be presented in an- 
other paper, we need only to remark on this occasion that the 
doctrine which has been argued in this paper, according to 
the uniform testimony of the best church historians, was the 
doctrine of the primitive Church. In the first two centuries 
of the Chureh’s history, centuries distinguished above all oth- 
ers for their record of evangelistic zeal and activity, there is 
not the slightest hint that the Church was expecting any 
general conversion of the world to follow as the result of her 
glorious labors and sufferings. A careful comparison of 
Scripture with Scripture brings us out in accord with the 
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practical belief of the whole primitive Church. Ought not 
this, whatever difficulties through our ignorance of the fu- 
ture may still remain, to lead us to accept the results of that 
exegesis? Are we not, therefore, bound to conclude that the 
Advent of the Lord is to be regarded by us always as immedi- 
ately impending, and, therefore, that we are not at liberty to 
interpose between the present and that event any period of 
time which shall make the Coming of the Lord in our own 
day a thing impossible? And if this be not a popular doc- 
trine in the boasting and self-sufficient age in which we live, 
if, which is still harder in taking this position, we are com- 
pelled to differ with the many Christian brethren and _pro- 
found students of the Word of God who are by us, none the 
less for this difference of opinion, honored and beloved in 
in Christ Jesus, yet it may help us to remember that for all 
that we stand with such men in the Church as Martin Luther, 
Rutherford, Latimer, with a large part of the divines of the 
venerable Westminster Assembly, and many others of equal 
standing in the Church of Christ.” 


Dr. Duffield, in his “Review of the General Subject,” says: 


“The Apostolic Church was Pre-Millennian, as was the 
Church for more than two centuries immediately succeeding 
the Apostles. 

“The doctine of a Millennium before the Advent is not to 
be found in the standards of any of the Churches of the Re- 
formation. By several of the Confessions, as well as by the 
prominent reformers individually, it was expressly repudia- 
ted. It isa novelty in the history of the Church, suggested 
only one hundred and fifty years ago, and avowed by its au- 
thor as “a new hypothesis.” 


Dr. West, in his “History of the Premillenarian doctrine,” 
claims “that a true Christian Chiliasm was the orthodox faith 
of the primitive Church in its purest days ;” and Dr. Brooks 
speaks of the “Post-Millennial heresy.” 

The Conference, on adjourning, appointed a large commit- 
tee to represent it: “Attending to the transaction of any un- 
finished business, and to take such action as they may deem 
expedient in the calling of any future meeting.” 

In view of such statements and projects as these, by men 
well known in the churches, Christian scholars are called 
upon once more to meet this aneient and oft exploded error 
on the historie ground. 
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This Conference reminds us of another called, but not held, 
by the Fifth Monarchy men in the times of the British Com- 
monwealth, the language of the call having the same style 
and spirit as that quoted above: e. g. 


“Now finding this the present truth so much opposed by 
the national rulers and their clergy, yea and by some godly 
people and church members accounted orthodox, who cannot 
endure the day of the Lord’s coming; we therefore are re- 
solved, according to the presence and assistance of the Lord 
with us, to entertain and debate for the benefit of all others, 
touching the premises: viz., of the laws, subjects, extent, rise, 
time, place, offices and officers of the Fifth Monarchy or 
kingdom whereby the world must be governed according to 
the word of God, without the mixture, as now is, of men’s 
laws or inventions, whether in respect of magistracy or min- 
istry, church or civil affairs.”* 

Whenever Premillenarianism has appeared in history, it 
has made the same audacious claims of being the only scrip- 
tural and orthodox doctrine. Comparing the Irvingite Pre- 


millenarians of modern times with the Montanist Premillen- 


arians of the ancient Church, the late Principal Cunningham 
makes the followving judicious remarks: 


“In both there was the same assumption of superior knowl- 
edge and piety, the same compassion and contempt for those 
who did not embrace their views and join their party, and 
the same ferocious denunciations of men who actively and 
openly opposed their pretensions, as the enemies of God and 
the despisers of the Holy Ghost, and the same tone of pre- 
dicting judgments upon the community because it rejected 
their claims.”+ 

Prof. Kellogg says that the Premillennial advent, “according 
to the uniform testimony of the best church historians, was 
the doctrine of the primitive Church ;” but Neander, the 
prince of church historians make a very different statement : 

“What we have just said, however, is not to be so under- 
stood as if Chiliasm had ever formed a part of the general 
ereed of the Church. Our sources of information from dif- 
ferent parts of the Church in these early times, are too scanty 





*Irvimy, Hist. Eng. Baptists, I., 259. + Hist. Theo., vi. 
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to enable us to say anything on this point with certainty and 
positiveness. Wherever we meet with Chiliasm, in Papias, 
[renreus, Justin Martyr, everything goes to indicate that it 

yas diffused from one country and from a single fountain 
head. We perceive a difference in the case of those churches 
where originally an anti-Jewish tendency prevailed; as in 
the Church at Rome. We find subsequently in Rome an 
anti-Chiliast tendency. Might not this have existed from 
the first, and only have been called out more openly by the 
opposition to Montanism? The same may be said also of an 
anti-Chiliastie tendency which Irenzeus combats and which 
he expressly distinguished from the common anti-Chiliastic 
tendency of Gnosticism. It was natural, however, that the 
zealots for Chiliasm should in the outset be disposed to repre- 
sent all opposition to it as savoring of Gnosticism.”* 

Dr. West says that “a new theory of the Millennium was 
the result of the fabled Labarum and the battle of Saxa Ru- 
bra and the Milvian bridge.” Neander says: 

“Two causes co-operated to bring about the general suppres- 
sion of Chiliasm; on the one hand, the opposition to Mon- 


tanism; on the other the influence of the spirit proceeding 
from the Alexandrian school.” (I. ¢.). 


Dr. Duffield says: “The Apostolic Church was Pre-millen- 
arian as was the Church for more than two centuries imme- 
diately succeeding the.apostles.” 

Baur, the great rival of Neander, says, speaking of the doc- 
trinal conflicts of the second century : 

“If Christianity was not to lose its peculiar and original 
character, it must not only hold fast to its practical and reli- 
gious interests, expressing themselves in the immediate con- 
sciousness; against the transcendental speculations of the 
Gnosties, but also against the Chiliastie fanaticism of the 
Montanists destroying any possibility of a historical develop- 
ment, it must gain the ground on which Christianity might 
take a firm footing in the world.”+ 

The prevalence of Chiliasm in the second century is admit- 
ted by all historians, but it is entirely false to say that it 

yas the orthodox faith of the Church, and it is sheer misrep- 
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resentation to say that such is the uniform testimony of the 
best church historians. 

Leaving now the “Prophetic Conference” and the histori- 
ans, we will examine the historic sources themselves, in order 
to ascertain the origin and history of Premillenarianism in 
the ancient Church. 

We will first examine the earliest group of Christian wri- 
ters called the apostolic fathers, in order to determine the 
sum total of their views with reference to the Second Ad- 
vent and Eschatology ; and first of all those of chief author- 
ity. 

(1) Clement of Rome (93—101, B. C.) in his first and gen- 
uine epistle to the Corinthians, speaks of the soon and sud- 
den accomplishment of God’s will—of a speedy coming, (xxiii.) 
of a future resurrection of which God has rendered Christ the 
tirst fruits, (xxiv.) Peter has departed to the place of glory 
due to him, and Paul was removed from the world and gone 
into the holy place, (v.). Presbyters are blessed in having ob- 
tained a fruitful and perfect departure, and being without 
fear that any one should deprive them of the place now ap- 
pointed them, (xliv). All the generations, from Adam to the 
present, who through the grace of God have been made per- 
fect in love, now hold the place of the godly and will be 
made manifest at the inspection of the kingdom of Christ, (1.). 
Christians are exhorted to cry to God earnestly that they 
may be made partakers of His great and glorious promises, 
(xxxiv.),and to strive to be found in the number of those that 
wait for Him that they may share in His promised gifts, 
(xxxv.). This is the sum of the Eschatology of Clement, and 
not a word of a millennial kingdom. 

(2). Polycarp, of Smyrna, (168+) teaches that God raised 
up Christ from the dead and gave Him glory and a throne at 
His right hand. To Him all things in heaven and on earth 
are subject. Him every spirit serves. He comes as the 
judge of the living and the dead. His blood will God re- 
quire of those who do not believe in Him. But He that raised 
Ilim from the dead will also raise us up if we do His will and 
walk in His commandment, (ii.). We are before the eyes of 
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our Lord and Christ, and we must appear at the judgment seat 
of Christ and must every one give an account of himself, (vi). 
If we please him in this present world we shall receive also 
the future world, according as He promised to us that He will 
raise us again from the dead and that if we live worthily of 
Him, we shall reign together with Him, provided only we 
believe, (v.). The saints will judge the world in connection 
with the judgment of the Lord, (xi.). The apostles and martyrs 
are in their due place in the presence of the Lord, (ix.). He 
prays that God may bestow upon his readers and himself a 
lot and portion among his saints, (xii.). This is the sum of 
the Eschatology of Polycarp—there is not a word of a Pre- 
millennial advent. 

(3). Ignatius, of Antioch, (117+) has left us, the seven gen- 
nine epistles, to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Ro- 
mans, Philadelphians, Smyrnezans and Polyearp. The longer 
Greek recension is generally but an elaboration of the shorter, 
and does not give us any different conceptions of Eschatology 
from the shorter recension that we follow. The three in the 
Syriac version agree also in the corresponding parts. 

The last times are come upou us. Let us stand in awe of 
the wrath to come or show regard forthe grace which is at 
present displayed, (Eph. xi.). False teachers shall go away 
into everlasting fire, (Eph, xvi.). All things have an end, 
these two things are simultaneously set before us, death and 
life, and every one shall go unto his own place, (Mag. v.). 
The prophets waited for Christ and He being come raised 
them from the dead, (Mag. ix.). Christ hath breathed im- 
mortality into his Church, (Eph. xvii.) Christians are 
stones of the temple of the Father prepared for the building 
of God the Father, and drawn up on high by the instrument 
of Jesus Christ, which is the cross making use of the Holy 
Spirit as a rope, while their faith is the means by which they 
ascended and their love the way which led up to God, (Eph. 
ix.). The one and same bread which we break is the medi- 
cine of immortality and the antidote to prevent from dying, 
that we should live forever in Jesus Christ, (Eph. xx.). Be- 
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lieving in Christ’s death we may escape from death, (Trall. 
ii). In whom if we live we shall at last be found, (id. ii.). 
“The prize set before us is immortality and eternal life, 
(Poly. ii.). He desires to be found at the feet of the holy 
martyred and deservedly most happy Paul when he shall at- 
tain unto God, (Eph. xii.). He who is near to the sword is 
near to God, and he that is among wild beasts is in company 
with God, provided only he be so in the name of Jesus 
Christ, (Smyr. iv.). His love has been crucified and there is 
within him a living water that speaketh, saying to him in- 
wardly : Come to the Father, (Rom. vii.). It is good to set 
from the world unto God that I may rise again to him, (Rom. 
ii.). When I suffer I shall be the freedman of Jesus and 
shall rise emancipated in him, (id. iv.). Sutter me to become 
food for the wild beasts through whose instrumentality it will 
be granted me to attain to God, (id. iv.). Let all the dread- 
ful torments of the devil come upon me, only let me attain to 
Jesus Christ, (id. v.). Him I seek who died for us; Him I 
desire who rose again for our sake. Do not hinder me from 
living, do not wish to keep me in a state of death,and while 
I desire to belong to God do not give me over to the world. 
Suffer me to attain pure light, when I have gone thither I 
shall indeed be a man of God, (id. vi.) After the same 
manner as His Father quickened Christ, He will so raise up 
those who believe in Him by Christ Jesus, apart from whom 
we do not possess the true life. 

We may add two passages from the larger Greek recension 
bringing out more prominently two points. “Christ will 
come at the end of the world with the Father’s glory to judge 
the living and the dead and to render to every one according 
to his works, (Magn. xi.). He descended into Hades alone, 
but He arose accompanied by a multitude and rent assunder 
that means of separation which had existed from the begin- 
ing of the world and cast down its partition walls.” There 
is an intense longing to be with Christ and God in these fer- 
vid epistles, but no expectation of a millennial kingdem. 

These three Christian writers of the first rank are indeed 
ona different Eschatological line of thought from that which 
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led to Premillenarianism. They regard the advent as immi- 
nent, as in order to judgment, preceded by the resurrectidn. 
They recognize Christ as their king, and His kingdom as 
spiritual and desire to depart to be with Him. 

There are numerous writings of the second rank from 
the early part of the second century, generally given with 
the works of the apostolic fathers, only two of which have 
the slightest traces of Premillenarianism. Those that are not 
Premillenarian but essentially of the same line of Eschatology, 
us the former group are. (1.) The Pastor of Hermas, (100- 
150.) The Church is compared to a tower composed of living 
stones, fitted exactly to each other, apostles, bishops, &c., some 
having fallen asleep and some remaining alive, (ii. 5). The 
tower is yet building. When it is finished and built, then 
comes the end and it will soon be finished (ii. 8.). A great 
tribulation is coming, (iv. 2). The world in which we dwell 
must perish through blood and fire. There is an age to come 
in which the elect of God will dwell, since those elected by 
God will be spotless and pure, (iv. 3). The servants of God 
dwell in a strange land, their city is far away from this one, 
(Sim. 1). The coming world is the summer of the righteous, 
but the winter of sinners. When therefore the mercy of the 
Lord shines forth, then shall they be made manifest who are 
the servants of God, and all men shall be made manifest. 
For the sinners shall be consumed because they sinned and 
did not repent, and the heathen shall be burned because they 
knew not Him whocreated them. Do ye, therefore, bear fruit 
that in that summer your fruit may be known, (Sim. iv. 1). 
The Master’s absence from home is the time that remains 
until His appearing, (Sim. iv. 5). The 9th Sim. is of the 
Church or kingdom of God as a tower in building. It is 
built on a rock which is Christ, and entered by a gate which 
is Christ. Those who would enter must repent, have the seal 
of baptism, bear the name of Christ and be clothed with 
Christian graces. We observe that Hermas, who would be 
likely to lay great stress upon the Millennium if he had been 
a Premillenarian, takes an entirely difterent direction in his 
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symbolism, using it with reference to the militant Church 
and the growing kingdom prior to the Advent which he re- 
gards as near. 

(2) The doctrine of Addai, one of the seventy, by his disciple 
Labubna, from the Syriac, regarded as genuine by Phillips, 
Bickel, and the best Syriac scholars. “Christ was crucified and 
descended to the house of the dead, and cleaved the wall of 
partition which had never been cleft, and gave life to the 
dead by being Himself slain and descended by Himself and 
ascended with many to His glorious Father, with whom He 
was from eternity one.* Christ has gone to prepare for His 
worshipers blessed mansions in which they may dwell (p. 43). 
All the souls of men which depart from the body die not, but 
they live and rise and have mansions and a dwelling place of 
rest, for the understanding and the intelligence of the soul 
do not cease because the image of God is represented in it, 
which dieth not. For it is not as the body without feeling, 
which perceives not the odious corruption which has come 
upon it. Reward and recompense it is not able to receive 
without it, because that labour was not its only, but also of 
the body in which it dwelt. (p. 45). Christ the King’s son 
has gone to receive a kingdom and to return and to come and 
make a resurrection for all men: and then He sitteth on the 
throne of righteousness and judgeth the dead and the living. 
(p. 40). In the day of our Lord before the judgment seat of 
righteousness there will He return to us the inheritance.” (p. 
45). All this is in accordance with the epistles of Paul with- 
out any conception of two resurrections, or two judgments, 
as the Premillenarians teach. ° 

Besides these we have the second epistle ascribed to Clem- 
ent, but really a homily, by an unknown writer of the second 
century ; the doubtful martyrdoms of Polycarp and Ignatius, 
which are of the same type as those given above. 

We have quoted these fundamental Christian writings 
freely, in order that it may be seen that they not only show 
no traces of Chiliasm, but exhibit an entirely different type 





*Phillips* edition, p. 9; see also p, 18. 
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of Eschatology. They look for the speedy advent, and in 
connection with it, an universal resurrection and a general 
judgment. They lay stress upon the blessedness of departing 
from this world to be with Christ, rather than upon the ad- 
vent of Christ to this world to be with His people. They 
recognize Christ as their King, and His kingdom as spiritual 
and heavenly, and themselves as His subjects and servants, 
who must be faithful in their work of building up His 
Church and completing it before He comes, for He will come 
to judgment, to destroy anti-Christ, to reward His servants, 
and punish the unbelieving.* 

The epistle of Barnabas, by an unknown Alexandrian Chris- 
tian Jew of that name of the early part of the second cen- 
tury (probably), teaches that in six days, that is six thousand 
years, all things will be finished. The Son of God will come 
again, and destroy the time of the wicked one, and judge the 
ungodly, and change the sun and the moon and the stars, then 
shall He truly rest on the seventh day (xv.) Those who keep 
the judgment of the Lord, will be glorified in the kingdom 
of God, but he who chooseth other things, will be destroyed 
with his works. On this account there will bea resurrection, 
on this account a retribution. For the day is at hand in 
which all things shall perish with the evil one. The Lord is 
near and his reward (xxi.). He quotes from the book of 
Enoch and Daniel to show that the final stumbling-block, 
without respect of persons. Each will receive as he has done ; 
Anti-Christ, is near (iv.). The Lord will judge the world 
if he be righteous, his righteousness will precede him, if he 
is wicked, the reward of wickedness is before him (iv.). The 
seventh day will be followed by an eighth day, the beginning 
of a new world (xv.). 

It is evident that here the Advent is essentially an Advent 
for judgment, to be followed by a Sabbath of rest. The two 





*In view of these facts it is most absurd for Dr. Seiss, (The Last Times, 
p. 384-5) to claim Polycarp and Hermas as Premillenarian—for they 
are the least likely to have held these views, their Eschatology being 
of an entirely opposite type, in the line of the subsequent school of 
Alexandria. 
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classes are placed over against one another, in accordance 
with the orthodox (New Testament) idea of a general judg- 
ment and general resurrection ; and they are not separated by 
an interval of a thousand years and two distinct resurrections. 
There is nothing about the reign of Christ on earth in a Mil- 
lennial kingdom, but only of a Millennial Sabbath, in accord- 
ance with the Jewish rabbins of that period, an idea com- 
mon to Postmillenarian and Premillenarian theologians, and 
indeed to various religions. He quotes the Apoeryphal books 
of Enoch and iv. Ezra, with Daniel, but makes no use what- 
ever of the Apocalypse. Miiller (Erklirung des Barnabas- 
briefes Exkurs. zu xv. 5; see also Nicolas, des Doctrines Re- 
ligieuses des Juifs, p. 303, seq.), thinks that these notions 
were derived from the influence of Parsism upon both the 
Hellenistic and Palestinian Jews, and hence their appear- 
ance both among the Gnosties and Ebionites. At all events, 
we are hardly justified in concluding, from his idea of the 
Sabbath Millennium, that he held the views subsequently un- 
derstood as Chiliasm and Premillenarianism ; for he seems to 
teach that the advent was accompaned by a universal resur- 
rection and general judgment, and that this was followed by 
a seventh day, a Millennium of earthly rest, and this by an 
eighth eternal day in a new world—a conception entirely dif- 
ferent both from that of the Apocalypse and the Chiliasts. 

Papias is indeed the only Premillenarian of the earliest 
group of Christian writers. From him we have but a few 
fragments, cited by Irenzeus and Eusebius, and he may be 
slightly misrepresented. He is regarded by Eusebius as a 
man who, though most learned and well acquainted with the 
Scriptures, was yet of very limited comprehension, not under- 
standing correctly those things which the apostolic narratives 
presented in a mystical form; and yet he was the cause of 
the later prevalence of the Chiliastic error. 

Eusebius (iii. 39) says that Papias taught: 

“There will be a Millennium after the resurrection of the 


dead, when the personal reign of Christ will be established 
on this earth.” 


Vol. IX. No. 2. 28 
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Trenzeus (adv. Heer., v. 33) cites him as saying on the author- 
ity of certain disciples of the Lord, Aristion and the pres- 
byter John that our Lord taught, 


“The days will come in which vines shall grow having each 
10,000 branches, and in each branch 10,000 twigs, and in 
each twig 10,000 shoots, and in every one of the shoots 10,000 
clusters, and on every one of the clusters 10,000 grapes, and 
every grape when pressed will give twenty-five metretes of 
wine. And when any one of the saints shall lay hold of a 
eluster, another shall ery out ‘I am a better cluster; take me. 
Bless the Lord through me.’ In like manner (he said), that 
a grain of wheat would produce 10,000 ears, and that every 
ear would have 10,000 grains, and every grain would yield 
ten pounds of clear, pure, fine flour, and that apples and seeds 
and grasses would produce in similar proportion, and that all 
animals feeding then only on the productions of the earth, 
would beeome peaceable and harmonious, and be in perfect 
subjection to man.” 

Such puerilities, it is safe to say, our Saviour never uttered. 
There is nothing of the kind in any of the Gospels, or in the 
style and methods of our Lord’s teachings. We find almost 
identical language, where we would most naturally expect 
it, in those extravagant Jewish and Ebionite Apocalypses of 
the period. Thus the Apocalypse of Baruch (attributed by 
Schiirer, Drummond, &e., to the latter part of the first or 
early part of the second century) says :* 

“After the Messiah is revealed the earth shall yield its 
fruits, one producing ten thousand, and in one vine shall be 
a thousand bunches, and one bunch shall produce one thous- 
and grapes, and one grape shall produce a measure of wine. 
And those who have been hungry shall rejoice, and they 
shall again see prodigies every day. For spirits shall go 
forth from my sight to bring every morning the fragrance of 
spices, and at the end of the day clouds dropping the dew of 
health. And it shall come to pass, at that time, the treasure 








*This long lost work was given to the modern Church by Ceriani, 
who published a Latin translation in 1866, and the Syriac text in 1871 : 
see his Monumenta Sacra et Prof., tom. 1, fase ii., and tom. 5, fase ii- 
It has not been used as yet by the Church Historians. See Schiirer Neu- 
test. Zeitgeschichte s. 512 folg., and Drummond’s Jewish Messiah. p- 
117 seq. 
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of manna shall again descend from above, and they shall eat 
of it in these years. And wild beasts shall come from the 
forest and minister to men, and asps and dragons shall come 
out of their holes to subject themselves to a little child,” 
(xxix.). 

Similar ideas occur in iv. Ezra, and the Book of Jubilees, 
and the Jewish rabbins. Who can fail to see, that here in 
this class of writings we have the historic source of early 
Chiliasm and later Premillenarianism, and not in the genu- 
ine Christian doctrine of the class of writings that we have 
previously referred to? Whocan fail to give their assent 
to Schiirer’s (the very highest authority on this subject) 
judgment? “The dreams of Papias respecting the millennial 
kingdom were derived from the Apocalypse of Baruch.” 

The idea of the 1000 years of the Apocalypse was pre- 
pared by the seventy years of Jeremiah, xxix. 10, and the 
seventy sacred weeks of Dan., ix. 24, neither of which can 
be taken as exact historical numbers, without a straining and 
stretching that does violence to history on the one hand and 
faith on the other. They are symbolical numbers of sacred 
times known to God, and revealed so far as to show that God 
has His definite plans and times for the accomplishment of 
Ilis purpose, but purposely concealed as sacred and insoluble 
mysteries from all creatures, so far as any calculation of them 
is concerned. The Jewish apocalypses, however, use these 
and other numbers elaborating them in the greatest variety 
of methods. The book of Enoch, attributed by Dillman, 
in this part, to the second Cent. B. C., Ixxxix, 59 seq., 
represents seventy shepherds as having charge of the flock of 
Israel from the destruction of Jerusalem to the,judgment, 
when they are cast into the abyss of fire. They are subdivi- 
ded into 12+46+12, somewhat as Daniel’s seventy weeks. 
Again x., 12 seq., the angels who seduced the daughters of 
men (Gen. iv. 4.), are bound under the earth for seventy gen- 
erations, until the final judgment, when they go into the 
fiery abyss, and the blessedness of the earth follows. In xci. 
12-17 and xciii., the duration of the world is ten weeks 


of seven generations each—seventy. Seven of these be- 
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long to the past, three to the future. The eighth week 
will be a time of the supremacy of righteousness, the ninth 
of the judgment of the world, the tenth the judgment of the 
angels, with the production of the new heavens and earth 
that will endure for a multitude of weeks. These two parts 
are attributed by Dillmann to a later writer of the first 
Cent. B.C. 

The Assumption of Moses, x. 29 seq., (attributed by Hilgen- 
feld, Mess. Jud. to 44-45, A. D.,) represents the time from 
the death of Moses to the jadgment as two hundred and fifty 
jubilee periods. The Book of Jubilees, (Drummond, Jewish 
Messiah, p. 144), makes the time from the creation to the en- 
trance of Israel into Canaan as fifty jubilees. The Sibylline 
Oracles (iv 47.) give eleven generations, in the tenth, accord- 
ing to the MSS. the judgment is to take place, in the eleventh 
according to the emendation of Fabricius, Bleek and most in- 
terpreters. This book probably belongs to the first Cent. A. D. 

IV. Ezra, xiv. 11-12, (attributed by Dillmann, Schiirer and 
Drummond to the latter part of first Cent. A. D.), divides 
the age of the world into twelve parts, ten of which are past. 
Four hundred years are given as the days of the Messiah, 
after which He will die and all men with Him,and the earth 
will remain empty for seven days, after ~vhich there will be 
the resurrection and judgment. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch, attributed by Schiirer and Dram- 
mond, to latter part of first Cent. A. D., soon after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, represents the length of the age by a 
cloud full of white and black waters, which pour down one 
after the other a series of twelve floods from the beginning 
of the world to the jadgment. Eleven of these are expired ; 
the twelfth is coming. In that time, after a little, Zion will 
again be built, and its oblations will again be established, and 
the priests will return to their ministry, and the nations will 
again come to glorify it; but nevertheless not fully as in the 
beginning. But it will come to pass after these things, there 
will be the ruin of many nations, Then come the final 
troubles and ultimate blessedness. 

The Ascension of Isaiah, (ascribed by Dillman to the early 
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part of second Cent. A. D.), in Chap. iv., represents Berial, the 
angel of the world, as reigning three years, seven months, 
and twenty-seven days. After 1335 days the Lord will come 
with his angelsand armies of saints from the seventh heaven, 
and cast Berial and his army also into Gehenna, after which 
will be the resurrection of the dead, the fire will consume 
the wicked, and they will become as if they had not been 
created. 

The Babylonian Talmud, (Syuhed. 97 a.), gives a number of 
views as to the duration of the world: “The age will last 
6,000 years, and in 1,000 it will be destroyed ; for it has’ been 
said ‘And the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.’” 
Another says “In 2,000 years it will lie waste; for it has been 
said ‘He will revive us after two days, and on the third day 
he will raise us up, and we will live in his sight.’” Another 
says “Of the 6,000 years of the world, 2,000 have passed in 
emptiness, 2,000 of the law, and 2,000 the days of the Mes- 
siah.” Another says “The age will last not less than 85 jub- 
ilees, and in the last jubilee the Son of David will come.” 
And so we have various other views thus: (Synhed. 99 a.). 
The days of the Messiah will be 40 years; another, 70 years; 
others, 3. generations, 365 years, 400 years, 600 years, LU00 
years, 2,000, 7,000, &c. Thus these numbers vary greatly, 
both as to their numerical power and also as to the periods— 
whether weeks, years, or jubilees—and finally with regard to 
the age of the world until the advent of the Son of David, 
and the duration of the reign of the Sou of Joseph. (Drum- 
mond, p. 35 seq.). 

In the ideas of these Apocalypses of the latter part of the 
first century, and the early part of the second, we find the 
real basis of the Millenarian views of the ancients—the dis- 
tinction of the two Messiabs dating from about this period 
in Jewish theology, and finding expression in the Talmuds 
and the later Targums. (Wiinsche, Leiden des Messias, 8. 
109). 

Indeed the Jewish apocryphal literature and apocalypses 
show very clearly several streams of thought with reference 
to the whole department of Eschatology, which pass over inte 
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the Christian Church and reappear in all History. These 
tendencies are rooted in radical types of human character ex- 
pressed in the various races, philosophies and religious sects of 
mankind. They may be normal differences within the 
bounds of adherence to the genuine spirit of divine revela- 
tion, such as we see in the Levitical, Prophetic and Chokhma 
types of Old Testament Theology, and in the Petrine, Paul- 
ine and Johannean types of New Testament Theology ; or 
they may be abnormal differences implying a departure from 
the genuine teachings of Scripture as in the Jewish sects 
of the Pharisees, Saducees, and Essenes, with all of whom our 
Saviour came in conflict in His fulfillment of the Old Tes- 
taments revelation. These differences were enhanced by the 
mingling of nationalities and religions and the contrasts be- 
tween the Jewish and the Gentile spirit, giving birth to the 
Ebionite and Montanist Premillenarian sects on the one side 
and Gnosticism on the other. 

The book of Enoch among the Apocalypses, 1n its oldest 
parts, maintains the genuine Biblical ground of a state of 
blessedness and glory subsequent to the final judgment, and 
that the judgment decides the ultimate lot of all men and 
angels, distinguishing the place of everlasting blessedness from 
the place of misery in the fiery abyss. IL. Maccabees is also 
important, especially with reference to the doctrine of the res- 
urrection and the everlasting separation (see Bretschneider 
Dogmatik s. 318), and so xii. 43—45, it brings into prominence 
Judas and his army praying for their dead companions in view 
of the resurrection. 

Another tendency is exhibited in the writings of Philo 
{de Confusione iii. 348, de Abrahamo v. 342; see also Zschir- 
ner Philo ideen ii. Unsterblichkeit in Keil Analecten Bd. i. 
8. 107 sq., and Frisch Vergleich. den Ideen ii Unsterblichkeit 
in Eichhorn Bibliothek iv. 653], and of the Essenes, who in 
a Hellenistic and mystical fashion ignore the body and repre- 
sent the soul as at death freed from the body and ascending in 
a series of stages into heaven, (Josephus Jewish War ii. 11). 
We see these views in germ in the Book of Wisdom iii. 14; 
iv. 10; v. 5, 16, and iv. Maccabees xviii. 23. It was proba- 
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bly the view of Josephus (Jewish War rr. 8 : 5), who seems 
to hold that the righteous go at once to heaven and the wick- 
ed to Hades, and who (Antiq. xviii. 13) colors the views of 
the Pharisees of his time, as if they taught that there was to 
be a resurrection of the righteous only. 

The Assumption of Isaiah (ix. 7) carries out these ideas in 
a Gnostic fashion, picturing seven heavens through which he 
ascends, and represents the annihilation of the wicked in 
connection with the judgment. The book of Jubilees, iii. 24, 
(see Schiirer Zeitgeschichte s. 462) represents the soul as im- 
mortal without bodily resurrection ; and the Test. of the xii. 
Patriarchs (in Levi, see Stuart on Apocalypse, vol. i., p. 108), 
is similar in its ideas to the Ascension of Isaiah. These 
views were represented in the Gnostic sects and in some of 
the Christian writers having a tendency to Gnosticism. 

Another tendency is exhibited in Pharisaism, especially of 
the more carnal, political, and radical type, such as prevailed 
in the first century A. D. This spirit laid stress upon the 
royal office of the Messiah, His earthly reign, the supremacy 
of Israel over the nations. Even the earlier Targums show 
this decline from the general spirit of the Old Testament, 
(Langen das Judenthum in Palestina ziir Zeit Jesus, s. 430). 
We meet with it constantly in the Gospels; in those men 
who would constrain Jesus to be king (John vi. 15), in the 
carnal hopes of his own disciples which it seemed so difficult 
to overcome, (Matt. xx. 20—28; Acts i. 6—8), in His own 
stoutly resisted temptation to fulfil the hopes of the sign lov- 
ing people, (Luke iv. 9—12). This tendency reached its cli- 
max in those zealots who brought on the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Geiger, Judaism and its History, Lect. ix.), and who 
followed the various rebels and false Messiahs, culminating 
in Bar Kochba and the exterminating war of Hadrian. 

These carnal hopes of the more radical Jews, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus, find embodiment in a more 
scholastic form in the Apocalypse of Baruch and iv. Ezra, 
(Langen, s. 456, 502), which however lay more stress upon 
the judicial character of the Messiah as introducing the king- 
dom on earth. This same spirit passed over into the Chris- 
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tian Church through the Jewish Christian converts, and 
found expression in the carnal views of the Ebionites. 

Caius of Rome, (Eusebius Eccle. Hist., iii., 28), charges 
Cerinthus, the arch-heretic, with the origination of this doe- 
trine of the kingdom of Christ on earth -after the resur- 
rection, and the fleshly dwelling in Jerusalem; and he is 
doubtless correet, so far as Cerinthus is the representative of 
a large class of Ebionites and Gnosties. Their origin in the 
Christian Church is trom the false spirit that issued from per- 
verted Judaism, and passed over through Jewish converts to 
disturb the early Chureh with a similar class of heresies to 
those appearing already in the New Testament writings from 
the same sources, giving the apostles themselves endless trou- 
ble. They had thrown off the exterior crust of Judaism, but 
had not appropriated the essential spirit of Christianity. 
Those men of Corinth and Galatia, who claimed superior or- 
thodoxy to the Apostle Paul, are the historical progenitors of 
Cerinthus and Papias, and their followers in all ages, who 
propose, with the men of the late Conference, to bring back 
the Chureh to what they claim to be “vital doctrine.” 

Of the second group of Christian writers, called the Apolo- 
ists, only Justin can be regarded asa Chiliast. The epistle to 
Diognetus, one of the finest as well as earliest specimens of 
apology, by an unknown writer, teaches that ‘God will send 
His Son to judge us, and who shall endure His appearing. 
Christians dwell in their own country as sojourners. Every 
land of their birth is as a land of strangers. They are in the 
flesh but do not live after the flesh. They pass their days on 
earth, but they are citizens of heaven. They are put to death 
and restored to life, (v.). He knows nothing of a millennial 
kingdom. Nor do Athenagoras, Theophilus or Tatian,* in 
their apologies, nor Hermias, Hegesippus, Dionysius of Cor- 
inth, Melitot of Sardis, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, in any of 





*Tatian is claimed by Dr. Seiss on the ground that he was a disciple 
of Justin. But his works exhibit a tendency to the opposite Escha- 
tology of Gnosticism, which soon reached its climax in his organiza- 
tion of a peculiar Gnostic sect. 

+Melito is also claimed by Dr. Seiss on the authority of Gennadius 
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their fragments or citations from them, or references to them, 
in the early writers. They with the Apostolic Fathers are of 
an altogether different type in their eschatology from the 
Millenarians. We have therefore only to consider Justin. 

Justin in his apologies knows nothing of the millennial 
kingdom, but is in accord with the genuine Christian tradi- 
tion, thus in lii.: 


“The prophets have proclaimed two advents of His; the one, 
that which is already past, when He came a dishonored and 
suffering man; but the second, when according to prophecy, 
He shall come from heaven with glory accompanied by His 
angelic hosts, when also He shall raise the bodies of all men who 
have lived, and shall clothe those of the worthy with immor- 
tality, and shall send those of the wicked, endued with eter- 
nal sensibility, into everlasting fire with the wicked devils.” 


So also generally in his dialogue with Trypho, (xlv.): 


“Christ submitted to become incarnate, and be born of this 
virgin of the family of David, in order that, by this dispen- 
sation, the serpent that sinned from the beginning, and the angels 
like him, may be destroyed, and that death may be contemned and 
forever quit at the second coming of the Christ Himself—those 
who believe in Him and live acceptabl y—and he no more, when 
some are sent to be punished unceasingly into judgment and 
condemnation of fire; but others shall exists in freedom from 
suffering, from corruption, and from grief, and in immortal- 
ity.” 





(de Dogm. Eeel., ce. 52), but Gennadius says nothing about him in 
chap. 52, but in chap. 55 the following: ‘‘In divinis promissionibus 
nihil terrenum vel transitorium exspectemus, sicut Melitani sperant. 
Non nuptiarum copalum, sicut Cerinthus et Marcion delirant. Non 
quod ad cibum vel ad potum pertinet, sicut Papia auctore, Lrenzeus, et 
Tertullianus, et Lactantius acquiescunt.’’ There is no evidence that 
the Melitians derived their views from this father Melito and Genna- 
dius does not impute to them Chiliasm, but simply carnal views with 
reference to the future of the earth, which may or may not have been 
connected with the millennium. Indeed, as Steitz in his valuable article 
in Herzog Real-Eneyclopedia, ix. 314, shows, that as an exegete he em- 
ployed the allegorical and typical methods of interpretation over 
against the narrowness and literalism of the Jewish Christian spirit. 
There is not the slightest evidence that he was a Premillenarian, 
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So also in xlix.: “The other advent in which He will come 
glorious and judge of all.” 
Again in cxiii., comparing Joshua with Christ: 


“For the former gave them a temporary inheritance in the 
holy land, but the latter, after the holy resurrection, shall give us 
the eternal possession. The latter is He after whom and by 
whom the Father will renew both the heaven and the earth ; 
this is He who shall shine an eternal light in Jerusalem ; this 
is He who is the King of Salem after the order of Melchize- 
dek, and the eternal Priest of the Most High.” 


These ideas as expressed especially in those passages we 
have emphasized—of an advent for universal judgment, to 
destroy the devil and his angels, and death itself, to give an 
eternal possession of the holy land to his people, and be the 
eternal light in Jerusalem—are in accordance with the ortho- 
dox tradition, and not in accord with Premillenarianism. 

And yet in his dialogue with Trypho (Ixxx.) Justin says: 

“T and others who are right minded Christians in all points, 
are assured that there will be a resurrection of the dead, and 
a thousand years in Jerusalem, which will then be built and 
adorned and enlarged as the prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah and 
others declare.” 

In the previous context he has declared the idea that “there 
is no resurrection of the dead, and that their souls, when they 
die, are taken to heaven,” to be un-Christian. This Gnostic 
notion he opposes, with the idea of the resurrection of the 
dead and a thousand years of the saints in Jerusalem. This 
might most easily be interpreted in accordance with the pas- 
sage quoted above (cxiii.) regarding the one thousand years 
as the symbol of eternity—as Ephraim Syrus and Urbanus 
Rhegius, and other opponents of Chiliasm—during which 
the saints have eternal possession of the Holy Land, and Christ 
shines an eternal light in Jerusalem. 

But the difficulty is that in chapter lxxxi., after citing 
from Isaiah lv. 7 (passages relating to the new heavens and 
new earth) and Psalm xe., he refers to Rev. xx., representing 
John as saying: 

“That those who believe in our Christ would dwell a thou- 
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sand years in Jerusalem, and that thereafter the general, and 
in short the eternal, resurrection and judgment of all men 
would likewise take place.” 


This single passage, quoted loosely from the Apocalypse, is 
the sum total of the Chiliasm of Justin, and is in manifest 
contradiction with the several passages cited above. Donald- 
son, in his valuable work on the Apologists, (p. 262.) says: 

“This one extract is the only passage that gives us infor- 
mation that Justin knew of two resurrections. He does nof 


say that he agreed with the opinion, but he could scarcely 
help giving his assent to an Apostle.” 


He also suggests the alternative of an interpolation. It is 
certainly noteworthy that, so far as we know, Eusebius, Ire- 
neeus, and Tertullian make no mention of the Chiliasm of 
Justin. Still further, Jerome gives us three lists of early 
Chiliasts. In his catalogue of writers, speaking of Papias, 
he mentions him as a Chiliast, and that he was followed by 
Irenzeus and Apollinarius, and others among the Greeks. He 
thus passes over Justin. He also gives the Latins—Tertul- 
lian, Lactantius, and Victorinus. So in his Commentary on 
Isaiah Ixv., he gives the same names. In his Commentary 
on Ezekiel, xxxvi., after mentioning the same Latins as in the 
previous lists, with the addition of a certain Severus, he says 
“ Et ul Greecos nominem et primum extremumque, conjungam Ire- 
neus et Apollinarius,” Surely this threefold omission is sig- 
nificant, in view of the leading position of Justin among the 
apologists. How shall we explain it? 

Semisch, in his confused and ill-adjusted treatment of this 
subject, has misled not few of our late historians and theol- 
ogians. Engelhardt, in his recent work Justin der Martyr, 
1878, s. 307), better appreciates the situation. He remarks 
that 

“We must distinguish the Chiliasm of the heathen Chris- 
tians from the Chiliasm of the Jewish Christians. That of 
the heathen Christians bore the seeds of death in itself, and 


must come to an end, not on account of a worldly conformity 
of the Church or a conflict with spiritual conceptions, but sim- 
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ply because the Millennium seems aimless after the Chris- 
tian Church has declared itself to be the true Israel.” 

The Chiliasm of Justin has thus a slender foundation in a 
misquoted and misunderstood passage of the Apocalypse, 
without any note or comment on his part. It cannot out- 
weigh the numerous passages giving his own orthodox state- 
ments. It may be that following the lead of Donaldson and 
Engelhardt, we may arrive at some such conclusion as this: 
that Justin in his true conception of the second advent with 
its general resurrection and judgment, followed by everlast- 
ing blessedness in the New Jerusalem, could not overcome 
the passage, Rev. xx., which seemed to teach differently. He 
could not but cite it in all honesty, but he fails to explain it 
leaving the inconsistency unsolved. This is preferable to the 
alternative that we must suppose Justin to have involved him- 
self in those inconsistencies to which Premillenarians are pe- 
culiarly liable. 

At all events, it is not enough to build on Justin alone of 
the Apologists, and Papias alone of the Apostolie Fathers, 
any theory as to the orthodoxy or prevalence of Chiliasm in 
those early times; his words, “I and others who are right- 
minded on all points are assured that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and a thousand years in Jerusalem,” &c., 
amount to scarcely more than the language of that body of 
theologians who came up to the late “Prophetic Conference,” 
proposed to “bring back” the Lord’s people “to a vital doc- 
trine of God’s Word.” 

We have now come toa third group of writers, the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers. Among these some strong men were advo- 
eates of Chiliasm in its various forms, but as Neander says, 
“Tt all points to a spreading from one region and out of one 
source.” 

Irenzus is the earliest and indeed the most important of 
them all, on account of his general orthodoxy and soundness 
of judgment; but he was misled by Papias, whom he highly 
esteemed, and whom he quotes not only in the passage given 
in connection with Papias (Adv. Heer. v. 33), and shown to 
be connected with the Apocalypse of Baruch, but also an- 
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other no less gross one (v. 36) of the same style,* probably 
from the same source. He also quotes from the apocryphal 
book of Baruch, iv. 36 and v. (as if from Jeremiah), as well 
as from the Apocalypse of John, the Prophets and Gospels. 
If we could regard Irenzeus as adopting all the ideas that he 
cites from these extra biblical sources, we should charge him 
with being one of the grosser sort of Chiliasts, but inasmuch 
as his own language is moderate, we would rather conclude 
that he was striving to adapt Chiliasm to the orthodox Chris- 
tian faith by making the Millennium introductory and _pre- 
paratory to the highest state of glory in heaven; thus (v. 
32—35): 

“It behooves the righteous first to receive the promise of 
the inheritance which God promised to the fathers, and to 
reign in it, when they rise again to behold God in this creation 
which is renovated, and that the judgment should take place 
afterwards. For it is just that in that very creation in which 
they toiled or were atilicted, being proved in every way by 
suffering, they should receive the reward of suffering; and 
that in the creation in which they were slain because of their 
love to God, in that they should be revived again; and that 
in the creation in which they endured servitude, in that they 





***As the Presbyters say, then those who are deemed worthy of an 
abode in heaven shall go there, others shall enjoy the delights of Par- 
adise, and others shall possess the splendors of the city ; for every- 
where the Saviour will be seen, according as they shall be worthy who 
see Him. But that there is this distinction between the habitation of 
those who produce an hundred fold, and that of those who produce 
sixty fold and that of those who produce thirty fold ; for the first will 
be taken up into the heavens, the second class will dwell in Paradise 
and the last will inhabit the city, and that on this account the Lord 
said: ‘In my Father's house are many mansions,’ for all things belong 
to God, who supplies all with suitable dwellings, even as His word 
saith, that a share is given to all by the Father, according as each one 
is or shall be worthy. And this is the couch on which they shall re- 
cline who feast, being invited te the wedding. The presbyters, the dis- 
ciples of the apostles say, that this is the gradation and arrangement of 
those who are saved ; and that they advance through steps of this na- 
ture; and that moreover they ascend through the Spirit to the Son, 
and through the Son to the Father, and in due time the Son will yield 
up His work to the Father, as it is said by the apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 25,” 
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should reign. For God is rich in all things, and all things 
are His. It is fitting, therefore, that the creation itself, be- 
ing restored to its primseval condition, should without re- 
straint be under the dominion of the righteous.” 

“In the times of the kingdom the earth has been called by 
Christ [to its pristine condition], and Jerusalem rebuilt after 
the pattern of the Jerusalem above. In the Apocalypse John 
saw this city descending upon the new earth. This is after the 
times of the kingdom, when there will be a general resurrec- 
tion and judgment of the dead, great and small. Of this 
Jerusalem the former one is an image, that Jerusalem of the 
former earth in which the righteous are disciplined before- 
hand for incorruption, and prepared for salvation. As man 
rises actually, so also shall he be actually disciplined before- 
hand for incorruption, and shall go forward and flourish in 
the times of the kingdom, in order that he may be capable 
of receiving the glory of the Father. Then, when all things 
are made new, he shall truly dwell in the city of God.” 

Irenseus thus makes the main purpose of the Millennium 
to be ethical, in disciplining and preparing the risen saints for 
heaven. Ziegler calls attention to the fact that Irenseus does 
not believe in the conflict of Satan at the close of the Millen- 
nium, and does not cite the Apocalypse in this regard. His 
strong opposition to Gnosticism, the ethical preparation of 
souls after death, the spiritual resurrection to heaven, the 
allegorizing method of interpreting the Scriptures, inclined 
him to the other extreme of literalism in interpretation, an 
undue emphasis of the physical, a postponement of the ethi- 
cal preparation until the Millennium, and of the ascent of 
souls to heaven until after the Millennium. 

As the Chiliasm of Irenzeus was derived from Papias and 
moditied by him, so it was transmitted in a moderate form to 
his disciple Hippolytus. (Com. in Daniel, Rom. 1772, p. 99). 

The other great theologian who adopted the Chiliast theory 
was Tertullian, who derived it together with his other Mon- 
tanist notions from Asia Minor—the fruitful source of early 
heresies. Thus he quotes from this new prophecy as if it 
were of equal authority with the Apocalypse of John and 
the Hebrew Prophets, (adv. Marcion iii. 24). 


“As for the restoration of Judea, however, which even the 
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Jews themselves, induced by the names of places and coun- 
tries, hope for just as it is described, it would be tedious to 
state at length how the figurative interpretation is spiritually 
applied to Christ and His Church, and to the character and 
fruits thereof, besides the subject has been regularly treated 
in another work which we have entitled de spe Fidelium. 
We do confess that a kingdom is promised to us upon the 
the earth, although before heaven, only in another state of 
existence ; inasmuch as it will be after the resurrection, for a 
thousand years, in the divinely built city of Jerusalem, ‘let 
down from heaven,’ which the Apostle calls ‘our mother 
from above,’ and while declaring that ‘our citizenship is in 
heaven,’ he predicted of it that it is really a city in heaven. 
This both Ezekiel had knowledge of, and the apostle John 
beheld. And the word of the new prophecy, which isa part 
of our belief (Montanist), attests how it is foretold that there 
would be for a sign, a picture of this very city exhibited 
to view previous to its manifestation. This prophecy 
indeed has been very lately fulfilled in an expedition to the 
East. For it is evident, from the testimony of even heathen 
witnesses, that in Judea there was suspended in the sky a 
city, early every morning for forty days. As the day ad- 
vanced, the entire figure of its walls would wane gradually, 
and sometimes it would vanish instantly. We see that this 
city has been provided by God for receiving the saints on 
their resurrection, and refreshing them with the abundance of 
all really spiritual blessings, as a recompense for those which 
in the world which we have either despised or lost ; since it 
is both just and God-worthy that His servants should have 
their joy in the place where they have also suffered affliction 
for his name’s sake. Of the heavenly kingdom this is the 
process ; After its 1,000 years are over, within which period 
is completed the resurrection of the saints, who rise sooner 
or later, according to their deserts, there will then ensue the 
destruction of the world, and the conflagration of all things 
at the judgment; we shall then be changed ip ‘a moment 
into the substance of angels, even by the investiture of an 
incorruptible nature, and so be removed to that kingdom of 
heaven.” 

His work, de spe Fidelium, has been lost but the above 
sufficiently proves that Tertullian’s Chiliasm is of a Montan- 
istic type. As Montanism with its new Prophecy and holy 
place of Pepuza was at once treated by the Church as heresy, 


Tertullian will hardly be claimed as a pillar of orthodoxy in 
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this particular. From Tertullian, Chilasm was transmitted 
in a still more sensnous form to Commodian,* and Lactan- 
tius probably; although Lactantius seems to have leaned 
more upon the Sibylline prophecies than those of the Word 
of God or any Christian writer; thus Institutes vii. 24. 
(Comp. Epitome 1xxi.~]xxii.). 


“When He shall have destroyed unrighteousness, and exe- 
euted His great judgment, and shall have recalled to life the 
righteous who have lived from the beginning, will be enjoyed 
among men a thousand years, and he will rule them with 
most just command. They who shall bealive in their bodies 
shall not die, but during those 1,000 years shall produce an 
infinite multitude, and their offspring shall be holy and _be- 
loved of God; but they who shall be raised from the dead 
shall preside over the living as jadges. But the nations shall 
not be entirely extinguished, but some shall be left as a vic- 
tory for God, that they may be subjected to perpetual slavery. 
About the same time, also, the prince of the devils, who is 
eontriver of all evil, shall be bound with chains, and shall 
be imprisoned during the 1,000 years of the heavenly rule in 
which righteousness shall reign in the worid, so that he may 
contrive no evil against the people of God. After His com- 
ing the righteous shall be colleeted from all the earth, and 
the judgment being completed, the sacred city shall be plant- 
ed in the middle of the earth, in which God himself, the 
builder, may dwell together with the righteous, bearing rule 
in it, and the Sibyl marks out this city when he says: “And 
the city which God made, this He made more brilliant than 
the stars, and the sun and the moon.” 

“T have already shown above that when 6000 years shall 
be completed this change must take place, and that the last 
day of the extreme conclusion is now drawing near. All ex- 
pectation does not exceed the limit of 200 years. The sub- 
ject itself declares that the fall and ruin of the world will 





* Second half of third Cent., (see his poem entitled /nstructiones adv. 
gentium deos, 43-44) : 


‘*From heaven will descend the city in the first resurrection ; this is 
what we may tell of such a celestial fabric. We shall rise again to 
Him, who have been devoted to Him. And they shall be incorruptible, 
even already living without death. And neither will there be any 
grief nor any groaning in that city. They shall come also who over- 
came cruel martyrdom under Anti-Christ, and they themselves live 
for the whole time and receive blessings because they suffered evil 
things ; and they themselves marrying, beget for a thousand years.”’ 
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shortly take place, except that while the city of Rome re- 
mains, it appears that nothing of the kind is to be feared. 
But when that capital of the world shall have fallen, and 
shall have begun to be a street, which the Sibyls say shall 
come to pass, who can doubt that the end has now arrived to 
the affairs of men and the whole world.” 

Lactantius is valued for the purity of his style, having 
been called the Christian Cicero, but as a theologian he is 
of trifling importance. Alzog, (Patrologie, s. 214), says of 
him: 


“He accomplished little in the development of Christian 
doctrine, is inaccurate, and falls into many errors, since he 
lacks a deeper insight into dogma, and its precise statement. 
Hence Jerome expresses the wish: ‘Utinam tam nostra con- 
firmare potuisset, quam facile aliena destruxit.’ His most impor- 
tant errors are found in the doctrine of the Logos, where 
there is a confused subordinationism, as well as of the Holy 
Ghost. With regard to the last, Jerome charges that he de- 
nied the substance of the Holy Ghost (the personality pecu- 
liar to him), errore judaico.” 

Schwane, (Dogmengeschichte, s, 408), says of all these men: 

“They attributed to souls after death a position of subordi- 
nate blessedness. Irenzeus and Tertullian made an exception 
of the martyrs, and admitted them at once to the vision of 
God after death. The other fathers extended this to all the 
righteous, who have nothing more to repent of, and thereby 
show that they indulged in no Chiliastic expectations.” 


Other Ante-Nicene men have been claimed as Chiliasts 
without warrant: thus Cyprian, who in his Exhort. to Mar- 
tyrdom, xiii.,(Comp. Epist. to Moyses xv.), interprets the 
first resurrection of Rev. xx. 4,5, with referenee to the as- 
cent of the spirit after death thus: 

“What a dignity it is to depart glorionsly in the midst ot 
afflictions and tribulations, in a moment to close the eyes 
with which men and the world are looked upon, and at once 
to open them and look upon God and Christ. Of such a 
blessed departure how great is the swiftness! You shall be 
suddenly taken away from earth to be placed in the heavenly 
kingdom.” “All live and reign with Christ, not only those 
who have been slain, but even whosoever, standing in firm- 
ness of faith, and in the fear of God, have not worshipped the 
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image of the beast, and have not consented to his deadly and 
sacrilegious edicts.” 

We need only compare this with the language of Tertul- 
lian given above, to see the essential difference of conception. 
Methodius of Tyre might be claimed with better reason, al- 
though his views differ entirely from any Chiliast’s that we 
know of; for he teaches that the Feast of Tabernacles in 
the seventh month represents the seventh Millennium of rest. 
(Banquet of the Ten Virgins ix. 5). This is immediately 
after the burning of the earth and its transformation to be 
the abode of the redeemed who are preserved from wrath, 
heing caught up soul and body to Christ, while the wicked 
are destroyed with an utter destruction by the avenging 
angels. (Id. ix. 1, Dise. on Resurrection, xiv.). Thus the 
first day of the feast is a judgment day, then follows the 
Millennium of rest, the true Sabbath, after which the body is 
ehanged from a human and corrupt form into angelic sym- 
metry and beauty, and will ascend into the very house of 
God above the heavens. (Disc. on Res. viii., ix., and Banquet 
of Ten Virgins ix. 3 and 5), 

Here the Millennium is but a transitional period in the 
advance from earth to heaven. 

Viectorinus of Petau is also represented as a Chiliast by 
Jerome, but the Commentary on Revelation that has come 
down to us under his name, and seems to be genuine, repre- 
sents Satan as bound from the First Advent to the end of 
the age; the first resurrection as the spiritual resurrection of 
Col. iii. 1; the Millennium as representing “the completing 
of the number of the perfect,” and the Second Advent as ni 
majesty and glory for judgment. However the fragment de 
Fabrica mundi, ascribed to him and supposed to have been 
a part of his Com. on Genesis, makes the Seventh Millenary 
the true Sabbath when Christ with His elect will reign, and 
the great day of judgment the eighth day.* 





*This apparent difference of opinion might be accounted for by a 
change of mind on the part of the author in passing from an earlier 
work on Genesis to a matured one on the Apocalypse, or he may not 
think here of the reign of the visible Christ or of the risen saints, but 
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The last quarter of the second century and the first half of 
the third was thus the golden age of Chiliasm. It has never 
had such great theologians to advocate it in any other period 
of history as Irenzus and Tertullian. If these could not 
make it orthodox, if their great names and influence could 
not prevent it from being branded as heresy, what bope can 
our modern Premillenarians have, after so many centuries, of 
making this ancient and long discarded error again respec- 
table in the Church of Christ ? 

Its association with Montanism was fatal to it in the third 
century, as its suspicious origin in Jewish and Ebionite A poc- 
alypses had been fatal to it in the second century. 

Claudius Apollinaris (170-180,) bishop of Phrygia, at once 
opposed it in its birth-place, calling probably the earliest Pro- 
vineial Synod to array the Churches of Asia against it, and 
we know of no subsequent writer in Asia Minor or Greece 
who adopted Chiliasm except Montanists. 

Victor of Rome (192) wrote against them, and was follow- 
ed by Caius, (220+) who traced the origin of Chiliasm to Cer- 
inthus. The error does not appear subsequently in the Chureh 
of Rome. 

The ancient school of Alexandria, the most potent in in- 
fluence in the early Church, shows no trace of Chiliasm, in- 
deed its tendencies were rather to the other extreme. Origen 
rebukes the Chiliasts sharply, (De Princip. IL. 11): 

“Certain persons then refusing the labor of thinking, and 
adopting a superficial view of the letter of the law, and yield- 
ing rather in some measure to the indulgence of their own de- 
sires and lusts, being disciples of the letter alone, are of opin- 
ion that the fulfilment of the promises of the future are to 
be looked for in bodily pleasure and luxury; and therefore 
they especially desire to have again, after the resurrection, 
such bodily structures as may never be without the power of 
eating and drinking and performing all the functions of flesh 
and blood, not following the opinion of the Apostole Paul, 





of a culmination of the Church in a more blessed earthly state. We 
have already seen that views respecting the Millennium were as varied 
in the ancient church as in modern times. Scarcely any two, even 
among the Chiliasts were entirely agreed. 
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regarding the resurrection of a spiritual body. And conse- 
quently they say that after the resurrection there will be mar- 
riages and the begetting of children, imagining to themselves 
that the earthly city of Jerusalem is to be rebuilt.” 

“Such are the views of those who while believing in Christ, 
understand the divine Scriptures in a sort of Jewish sense, 
drawing from them nothing worthy of the divine —— 
Those, however, who receive the representations of Scripture 
according to the understanding of the apostles, entertain the 
hope that the saints will eat indeed, but that it will be the 
bread of life,” &e. 

Dionysius the Great, (264+) finding that Chiliasm had bro- 
ken out at Arsinoe, through Nepos and Korakion, went to 
that place, assembled a synod, convinced the errorists, so that 
they repented and retracted their heretical opinions, and he 
stamped out Millenarianism once for all in Egypt. He also 
wrote an elegant and elaborate work against it, (Comp. Jer- 
ome. Preef. xviii. Com. in Isaiam Ixv), which was highly es- 
teemed in ancient times, but has been lost with other treatises 
on this subject, pro and con, owing to the subsequent lack of 
interest in Millenarianism after its effectual and long-coutin- 
ued burial. 

In the Eastern Syrian Church, Chiliasm seems never to have 
obtained a foothold ; the teachings of Addai were maintained. 
The Churches of Palestine and Syria were little troubled with 
it, owing to the early exclusion of Ebionitism, except among 
the common people and obscure men, who inherited the an. 
cient errors, although Apollinaris in the next century re- 
vived the doctrine in connection with other heresies. 

Indeed looking over the Church of the third century, we 
find Chiliasm in a few eminent men of the first half century, 
all influennced by extra biblical traditions from Asia Minor; 
but they made it prominent only to insure its overthrow— 
for the mass of writers as well as Churches, speaking through 
their local assemblies, bishops, and patriarchs, either show an 
entirely different conception of eschatology, or else, as in the 
great Churches of Rome, Alexandria, and Asia Minor, they 
condemned the heresy ; so that before the tirst (Ecumenical 
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Council at Nice,* Chiliasm had been virtually suppressed in 
all parts of the Christian Church, and no one of that most 
august assemby of Christendom from all parts of the Church, 
has ever, so far as we know, been charged with the slightest 
taint of Millenarianism. 

It is manifestly absurd for any one to claim for Premillen- 
arianism an orthodox position in the Ante-Nicene Church, 
because Irenseus and Tertullian, with a few lesser lights, ad- 
vocated the theory in some of its forms.¢ Indeed it shows 
a weakness of judgment and a historic pessimism to leap 
over sixteen Christian centuries to find in the three earliest a 
purer life and a sounder doctrine. The Church of Christ has 
not gone on from bad to worse, and worst through nineteen 
centuries; but with Christ, its King, at its head, and the 





*Dr. Seiss, in ‘‘'The Last Times,’ seventh ed. 1878, p. 395, still main- 
tains the long exploded reference of Mede, Homes and Hartley to 
the Forms of doctrine given by Gelasius Cyzicenus in his history of 
the Council of Nice, as showing that “this doctrine of the reign of 
Christ with his saints stands upon the same authority as does that of 
the Nicenecreed.”’ But in the first place, these do not teach Chiliasm 
as one can see from the extract, but simply a more blessed condition 
on the new earth with the new heavens, which many whoare not Pre- 
millenarians hold. And in the second place, as Du Pin, (nouvelle bibl. 
des aut. eccl., Iv. p. 280) says, they are pure fiction, and as Hefele, in 
his history of Councils, says, they are spurious and apocryphal, *‘ From 
the first no more acts of Nicwa were known than the Creed, the twenty 
Canons and the Synodical decree, (II. p. 263-4). 

+ Maitland, in his Apostolic School of Prophetic Interpretation, (p. 
201) makes a table of writers who have recorded their opinion for or 
against the Millennium, among the Ante-Nicene men, including Bar- 
nabas, Justin, Cyprian and Victorinus in its favor, and only recog- 
nizing Origen and Dionysius as against it. This unfair classification is 
in order to a still more unfair presumption in which he is followed by 
# majority of Premillenarians, that those who have not expressed their 
views were Chiliasts. We might rather presume the opposite to be the 
case from the well known anxiety of men of that type to express their 
views on every possible occasion. But we have rather preferred to 
show the early writers treating of Eschatology, and dealing with sub- 
jects where Premillenarianism must have appeared if it were enter- 
tained by them. By strictly applying this test we observe into what 
a ridiculous minority they have fallen. 
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Holy Spirit in its heart, it has advanced in life and doctrine 
all along the line of the centuries, and will continue so to do 
until the end of the world. The best of the Ante-Nicene 
fathers were more or less involved in views which would be 
regarded as errors in later times,and we judge them leniently 
prior to the historic formation of doctrine in the symbols of 
the Churches. Indeed Christiau doctrine has never depended 
upon the authority of certain theologians, however eminent, 
but primarily upon the sacred Scriptures, and secondarily 
upon the authoritative symbols adopted by Christian Councils, 
Synods, and Churches. 

The Christian Church early began the work of framing 
symbols of faith. The earliest were the baptismal creeds 
given by Dr. Schaff, in his massive work on the Creeds of 
Christendom, (Vol. iL. p. LL sq.) from various writers, show- 
ing how they gradually assimilated into the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed. These generally embrace a reference to the Second 
Advent. The earliest is from Ignatius of Antiveh (107): 
(Epist. to Trallians ix.). 

“He sits on his right hand waiting till his enemies are put 
under his feet.” 

Iraneeus himself (Adv. Haer. IL. 10) gives the orthodox 
faith in one of these formulas, showing no Premillenarian- 
ism: 

“And his appearing from heaven in the glory of the Father 
to comprehend all things under one head, and to raise up all 
flesh of all mankind that according too the good pleasure of 
the Father invisible, every knee of those that are in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth should bow before Christ 
Jesus our Lord and God and Saviour and King, and that 
every one tongue should confess to him, and that he may 
execute righteous judgment over all; sending into eternal 
fire the spiritual powers of wickedness, and the angels who 
transgressed and apostatized, and the godless and unright- 
eous and lawless and blasphemous among men, and granting 
life and immortality and eternal glory to the righteous and 
holy who have both kept the Commandments and continued 


in his love, some from the beginning and some after their 
conversion.” 


Tertullian also: (de Praescript. Haer. xiii.). 
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“He will come again with glory to take the saints into the 
enjoyment of eternal life and the celestial promises, and to 
judge the wicked with eternal fire, after the resuscitation of 
both with the restitution of the flesh.” 


These formularies of faith are to be regarded as giving the 
views of the Churches; the Chiliasm of Tertullian and Iren- 
zeus is thus manifestly merely their individual opinions ac- 
cording to their own summaries of the faith of their times. 

The Apostles’ Creed so-called gives the orthodox view of 
the universal Church as to the Second Advent in the words, 
“From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead,” 
which is then taken up into the Nicene Creed without 
change, the Council of Constantinople adding the clause “of 
whose kingdom there will be no end.” Sothe Athanasian Creed 
adds to the Nicene, “At whose coming all men shall rise again 
with their bodies and shall give account for their own works, 
and they that have done good shall go into life everlasting, 
and they that have done evil into everlasting fire.”* These 
creeds seem most effectually toexclude Premillenarian views. 


Along side of the creed formation there was also a liturgi- 
eal formation.+ In these early liturgies in connection with 
the Lord’s Supper we observe the remembrance of the words, 
“as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup ye do show 
the Lord’s death till He come.” Thus the Clementine lit- 
urgy: (Xii.). 


“Being mindfal, therefore, of His passion and death, and 
resurrection from the dead and return into the heavens, and 
His future second appearing wherein He is to come with glory 
and power to judge the quick and the dead, and to recompense 
to every one according to his works.” 

The liturgy of James also: (xiv.). 


“His second glorious and awful appearing, when He shall 
come with glory to judge the quick and the dead, and render 
to every one according to his works.” 





*The meaning we see from Gennadius de eccl. dogm. vi. ‘‘Erit resur- 
rectio mortuorum omnium hominum, sed una et insimul et simel non 
prima justorum, et secunda peccatorum, ut fabula est somniatorum ; 
sed una omnium.”’ 

+See Hammond, Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Oxford, 1878. 
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The liturgy of Mark: (xiv.). 

“His second terrible and dreadful coming in which He will 
come to judge righteously the quick and the dead, and to 
render to each man according to his works.” 

Thus it is manifest, that the liturgies agree with the creeds 
in the expectation of the second advent to universal judg- 
ment, and not to introduce a millennial kingdom. Indeed 
the liturgies are pervaded with the idea of Jesus, as their 
King, present with them in that most solemn service of the 
sacrament. This consolidation of Christian faith in creed 
and liturgy effectually excluded Chiliasm more and more 
from the Church, until it was finally banished for many 
centuries. In the martyr times, before this consolidation of 
doctrine, it was not unnatural that the Jewish Christian 
spirit should look forward to the temporal reign of Christ 
on earth and to a period of the supremacy of the kingdom of 
God over the world. Thesuffering Church ever longs for the 
triumphant Church. But when the Christian religion be- 
came dominant, and remained the supreme force on earth, it. 
was again natural that these views and hopes should be re- 
garded as realized in the historic Church itself. Accordingly, 
Millenarianism had its time and office, as Dorner says, (En- 
wickelungsgesch. d. Lehre von d. Person Christi, I. s., 246) 
representing a noble and valuable principle, which must not 
be ignored in its conflict with its great opponent Gnosticism. 
In a man like Irenzeus, therefore, we can forgive it; for he 
does not allow himself to be misled by it into its extreme 
consequences, but rather strives to modify it and give it an 
ethical direction. He does not make it the essential thing in 
his theology. So long as the Christian soul embraces in its 
conception the one Christ of the cross, the throne, and the 
judgment-seat, it will correctly apprehend His glorious person 
and saving work; but if the enthronement of Christ is post- 
poned till the second advent, disaster follows to all parts of the 
theological system; for, as Dorner (idem. I. s. 236) says, 
“Ebionitism stands immediately before the door, when the 
spirit turns to Eschatology in the narrow sense with such an 
unsatisfied longing, that it aets as if nothing essential had 
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been given or improved by the first advent of Christ, but ex- 
pects everything first from His second coming. Then Christ 
becomes merely the Prophet of His own future, a work for 
which another had sufficed.” 

The early Christians clung to Christ, their King and Saviour, 
with invincible faith and ardent longing. The desire to go 
to His presence was stronger than the longing for the advent 
of the Judge; but the modern Premillenarians, in denying 
that Christ is enthroned, or that His kingdom is established, or 
that His Church, with the Holy Spirit’s energy, is to convert 
the world ; and asserting that the world will wax worse and 
worse until the second advent, range themselves against the 
historic Church of Christ, alongside of the ancient Ebion- 
ites and Montanists and the modern Irvingites and Ply- 
mouth Brethren. 

We have shown that whilst Chiliasm was the individual 
opinion of certain ante-Nicene theologians of repute, it had 
its origin in Jewish and Ebionite Apocalypses, and in Mon- 
tanism; that the only man of recognized orthodoxy who cer- 
tainly adopted it, was Irenzeus, who strove to modify the sen- 
suous Chiliasm, and give it an ethical significance; that not 
only the orthodox opinion of the Church, as expressed in the 
eschatology of its numerous writers, baptismal creeds, and 
liturgies, excluded it, but that it was also rejected by the 
Churches of Asia Minor, Alexandria, and Rome, by authori- 
tative and official action ; so that it had no representation in 
the first eumenical Council at Nice. 

The post-Nicene Church shows no trace of the heresy for 
twelve centuries, except in the case of Apollinaris of Laodicea 
(who was also a heretic in his doctrine of the person of Christ, 
and was excluded from the Church to form a sect of his own), 
* Severus and a certain heretical Syrian, Bar Sudaili men- 





* Mentioned by Jerome in his Com. on Ezek. xxxvi., as express- 
ing these views in a lost dialogue with a certain Gallus, and who is 
probably the same as the Sulpicius Severus, who, according to Genna- 
dius, was led astray by the Pelagians, but afterwards repented and re- 
mained in penitential silence. 


Vol. IX. No. 2. 31 
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tioned below, although we should judge from Jerome that it 
had not yet died out among the common people in some parts. 

The fathers of the Nicene and post-Nicene Chureh were 
unanimous in their rejection of Chiliasm in every form. Eu- 
sebius, in bis Chureh History, repeatedly shows his dislike to 
it, and in his Theophania, iv. 35, argues against a narrow and 
limited conception of the Second Advent, as if it were to be 
visible in some corner of the earth, and refers to our Saviour’s 
comparison of His coming to the lightning flash, and in 36-7, 
he teaches that the signs predicted have all been fulfilled, and 
it looks as if he thought, though with some uneertainty, that 
the end of the world had already come. (See Dr. Lee’s edition, 
p. 282). 

Cyril of Jerusalem, a man of the same type, wrote the first 
exposition of the Creed in a popular form, and in treating of 
the Second Advent, brings into decided prominence the judg- 
ment, and ignores the millennial opinion. 

The school of Antioch, under the lead of the “‘magister Ori- 
entis,” Theodore of Mopsuestia, with his pupils, Chrysostom 
and Theodoret, are of the very opposite type of eschatology 
to the Chiliasts. They were warm in their opposition to 
Apollinaris and his heresies. Theodoret (Heeretic. Fab. de 
Cerintho, tr. and de Nepote vi.) mentions the Chiliasm of 
Cerinthus and Nepos only to state that it was put down by 
Caius of Rome and Dionysius of Alexandria. 

The Eastern Syrian school would have been more likely to 
have favored Chiliasm, but it kept to its early traditions, un- 
der the lead of the sweet singer Ephraim, who held that the 
Millennium was the state of everlasting blessedness, whilst 
ina great variety of form and beauty of expression in his 
numerous hymns and metrical homilies he dwells on his fa- 
vorite theme, the immediate departure of believing souls to 
heaven at death.* 





* Neander, in his Church Hist., 0. 556, mentions Bar Sudaili, abbot 
of a cloister at Edessa, in the latter part of the 5th century, who came 
into violent conflict with the church doctrine and was sharply assailed 
for his monophysitism and his doctrine of a universal restoration and 
of a millennium kingdom of exalted happiness on earth at the elose 
of the earthly course of the world as a transition thereto. 
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The Alexandrian school ever maintained the same deter- 
mined opposion to Chiliasm that we have found in Origen 
and Dionysius. Basil the Great (Epist. 263) sharply rebukes 
this fable and Jewish opinion of a resurrection to legal rites 
and ceremonies in Jerusalem. (See also Epiphanius adv. 
Heer., 111. 2 (77). 

But the fullest and strongest statements against this heresy 
are by the great fathers of the Western Church, Jerome and 
Augustine. Jerome, in his exegetical labors upon the proph- 
ets, constantly meets their false exegesis, and derides it as 
carnal, Jewish, a dream, a fable, heretical, &c. (Letter to 
Hedibra; Com. in Esai. xxiii.; xxx.; liv.: Iviii.; lix.; Ix.; 
Ezek. xxxvi.; Zech. ii., &e.). In one passage, (Com. Jer. 
xx.), however, thinking of Irenzeus and some martyrs who 
had held the opinion, he speaks moderately against it. It 
shows a profound ignorance of the history and principles of 
exegesis to rail at the so-called “Tichonian secundum anagogen” 
(Dr. West, Hist. of the Premill. doct. at the Prophetic Con- 
ference) and ignore or abuse Origen and Jerome, for Origen 
and Jerome, as every exegete knows, towered like intellectual 
giants above the men of their times, the fathers of exegesis 
in the ancient Church, with none to equal them until the 
Reformation ; and this not only as expositors of the Word of 
God, but alsoas giving the most careful attention to the orig- 
inal text and versions, and laying down scientific principles 
for its interpretation. The Hexapla of Origen is the funda- 
mental work for Biblical criticism, and the Vulgate version 
of Jerome has been of far greater importance to the Chris- 
tian Church than even the valuable versions of Luther and 
King James. That such profound Biblical scholars were so 
intense in their hostility to Premillenarianism is one of the 
weightiest arguments against it. 

Jerome was followed by the entire body of exegetes, Greek 
and Latin, until the Reformation, in his rejection of Chiliasm 
and by almost all Biblical scholars till the present day. Au- 
gustine led the theologians in the same direction, and what 
makes his testimony all the more powerful is that, in early 
life under the influence of Manichiiism, he had entertained 
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the Chiliastic error, but rejected it seeing clearly its hetero- 
doxy and disastrous consequences, (de Civitate, xx. 7, 9). 
The great Father of the West was followed by the entire 
body of Latin Fathers and schoolmen, such as Leo the great, 
Gregory the great, Beda Venerabilis, Albertus Magnus, and 
Thomas Aquinas. 

For more than 1000 years there was not the slightest whisper 
of Premillenarianism. As Baronius says under the year 411 
A. D.: 

“Such follies of the Millenarians, since they were now every- 
where rejected with hisses and derided by the learned with 
laughter, and no less condemned, were entirely extinguished, 
for there was no one, unless esteemed as foolish and entirely 
delirious, who would be exposed to ridicule by such fables.” 

We are aware that a Millennium of Christian history counts 
for nothing with Premillenarian historians. These were the 
dark ages of Popery—dark not because there was no light in 
them, for they are the heroic ages of Christendom, the ages 
of the conversion of Britain and Northern Europe, in which 
the foundations of our Christian civilization were laid; the 
ages of the Crusades with their Christian Chivalry and con- 
secration ; the ages of the masters of sentences; and yet they 
are dark as midnight to minds obscured by pessimistic preju- 
dice, whose eyes can detect only the bad, and are unwilling 
to see any good except in a future Millennium. Thanks be 
to God that these men do not constitute the Christian Church: 
they are the few who give forth the discordant notes in that 
grand hymn of thanksgiving and praise that is constantly 
ascending to our Saviour and King for all His mercies to the 
Church and the world. We are not yet prepared to discard 
the great teachers of the Church or to put out the lights of 
Christian history. We are not disposed to adopt the sugges- 
tion of one of these Premillenarians, (Dr. Goodwin, at the late 
Prophetie Conference, in his address), “to burn our libraries, 
break through all the traditions, overturn all the schemes,” 
and devote ourselves for life to the study of King James’ 
version at the feet of these new lights, who take such a 
gloomy view of things, and give such little encouragement 
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for hearty labor. They remind us of the Anabaptists of the 
Reformation, and the Fifth Monarchy men of the English 
Revolution, who harped upon the same string of universal 
corruption and a general overturning of everything to intro- 
duce the golden times. We see their culmination in the 
Zion of Miinster as in that of the ancient Pepuza. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH BETWEEN THE POTOMAC AND 
THE RIO GRANDE. , 


By Rev. Wo. E. Huppert, Blacksburg, Va. 


The early history of the Lutheran Church in the South 
has been chronicled, and it is not our purpose to rehearse the 
tacts on record, except in so far as they subserve the needs of 
this article. its history antedates the Revolutionary War, 
e. g., The Dutch Colony of Lutherans on James Island, 8. 
C., in 1671 or 1674, which, however did not long preserve its 
identity ; the Salzburgers at Ebenezer, Ga., in 1734, (Strobel’s 
History); the German and Swiss Colonistsof Orangeburg, 8. C., 
1735, (Bernheim’s History). Though in 1738 there were only 
two Lutheran Ministers in the South, viz., those at Ebenezer, 
Ga., the few others who had been there previously having died 
or gone to other fields of labor, and the difficulty in obtaining 
ordination deterred or prevented any trom entering the min- 
istry who had not done so before coming to this country. 
In some cases the necessary authority was obtained from 
other denominations. Rev. John Geissendanner, was or- 
dained by the Presbyterians and afterwards also by the 
Episcopalians, when he took his congregation into the Church 
of England, probably in view of the fact of that being the 
State Church. The congregations being so isolated from one 
another found it difficult to maintain their existence. In North 
Carolina, so strong was their attachment to the Lutheran 
faith, that they sent a delegation to Europe tg apply to the 
consistory of Hanover, Germany, “for a supply of ministers 
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of the gospel and school teachers.” Although small in num- 
bers, the Lutheran Church was not without influence, and it 
contributed with patriotie zeal in men and money to the 
success of the Colonial War. The act of Rev. Peter Muhlen- 
berg, when he called his congregatiou to arms, after he had 
deliverd the message of the Prince of Peace, is of national 
celebrity. 

Since then, though chiefly agricultural, the Lutherans of 
the South have bornea prominent part in publie affairs in 
their respective States. They have been noted for sobriety, 
industry and the Christian virtues generally. The ministers, 
even in the Colonial period, were well educated, as Bolzius, 
Daser, Streitt, Nussmann, deseribed as “a ripe and thorough 
scholar,” Wartman, “a highly educated divine,” and Arndt. 
Dr. Bernheim, in his History, p. 263, says, “The testimony of 
all the ancient records of the ante-revolutionary period, con- 
cerning the character of the early Lutheran ministry in the 
Carolinas,” and also of the Southern States, “is so excellent 
and so impartially written, even by those who were in no 
way connected with the Lutheran Church, that it is refresh- 
ing to read them; God be praised, that so excellent a begin- 
ning was made and the best and most competent men were 
sent by the parent Church in Europe.” The same is true 
after the war, when similarly educated men were sent to this 
field, as Storch and Flohr. After these men died, or ceased 
to take an active part in the affairs of the Church, a period of 
dependence ensued, which almost proved fatal to orthodoxy, 
and even threatened the extinction of the Church—a period 
which found its counter-part in other portions of the coun- 
try. Too rigid adherence to a demand for higher education 
and the formalities of induction into the ministerial office 
fetterd the Church, so that it never made the progress which 
it might have done. There was no aggressive spirit in the 
Church—little or no provision for an independent future— 
or no preparation for the transition to English. 

There had been no uncertain sound in doctrine. Here we 
quote again fgom Bernheim’s History, p. 264, “The Lutheran 
ministers of that period were firm believers in the doctrines 
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of their Church, and unconditional adherents to the manner 
in which these doctrines were set forth in the Symbolical 
Books.” This declaration is supported by ample testimony. 
Even the need of a liturgy was felt, although the country 
was, one would suppose, illy adapted to its use at that early 
day, and some of the churches adopted a form for their own 
service. Instrumental music was deemed necessary, and or- 
gans were introduced at an early period. An old and pecul- 
iarly constructed organ of that time is even now to be seen 
in Organ Church, Rowan County, N. C., (whence its name,) 
where, it is preserved as an interesting relic, and a modern 
one has supplanted it in the service. “Ministerial gowns” 
also were used, and the Corpus Evangelicum, the first attempt 
at a Synod by Lutherans in America, provided for,and made 
it obligatory upon the officiating minister to appear in his 
“ministerial dress,” both in “public and private” in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the sacred office. Parochial schools 
were maintained, and teachers were sent for from the Father- 
land. ; 

But without local or accessible advantages for an education, 
every interest of the Church had to suffer. Literary insti- 
tutions stimulate the Church and foster a spirit of theologi- 
eal training ; and without such means it is not surprising 
that there was decadence. They were forced thus to rely 
generally on such imperfect training as the pastors could give 
in the midst of their labors, which generally extended over a 
parish bearing in extent some relation to that claimed by 
Wesley. This imperfect training led toa want of appreciation 
on the part of the people, and, to a greater or less extent, a 
consequent secularization of the ministry. This downward 
course once begun, it was with difficulty arrested. Minis- 
ters who were not educated were not qualified to improve 
their people, and common schools being neglected by Church 
and State, education was left to the people, and they depend- 
ed on “subscription schools,” which had little influence 
on the poor or the indifferent. There was no synodical 
organization south of the Potomac prior to 1803, if we 
except the Corpus Evangelicum, a union of Lutherans 
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and German Reformed, which was of short duration. The 
Synods became subservient to the necessities of the case, and, 
while endeavoring to promote education, lowered the stan- 
dard of qualification for ordination, and therefore adopted 
the plan of “licensing,” which became so general in the Eng- 
lish Synods, and which was intended to be a sort of prepa- 
ration for the ministertial office. 

Thus the anomaly was presented of clothing the can- 
didate with the full power of the office during his prepara- 
tion—a stepping stone on a level with the floor to be reach- 
ed. Though some have abolished it, most of the Synods still 
retain it. In some cases, men with families dependent on 
them, availed themselves of this facility for entering the 
ininistry, to answer a call the nature of which was too often 
entirely misunderstood. While many godly, pious, and use- 
ful men were thus added to the clerical ranks, there were 
others who greatly retarded, rather than advanced the cause 
of Christ. The desire to add to the numbers rather than re- 
gard for the efficiency of the ministry became a source of 
weakness, which is felt to the present day. 

Lowering the educational standard led to a want of ae- 
quaintanee with the theology of the Church, for there were few 
books of approved character accessible in the English lan- 
guage, and thus the spectacle was presented of the libraries 
of Lutheran ministers made up of the books of other denom- 
inations, a non-de-script library, a sort of Joseph’s coat ! 

With the lack of adequate knowledge of doctrine came 
laxity in practice, and the ministry became to some extent in 
certain quarters chameleon-like—dependent, for its colors, on 
the surroundings. A characteristic anecdote is told of a 
certain Lutheran Clergyman, who, in one part of his charge, 
where the Methodists predominated, invariably kneeled in 
offering prayer, but in a Presbyterian neighborhood his pos- 
ture was standing, while in a section where Methodists and 
Presbyterians were about equally divided, he leaned across the 
pulpit! A visitor to one of the Southern States says, that he 
found “an almost entire abandonment of all the usuages of 
the Lutheran Church. The reason is very plain. The Rev. 
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, in his desire toavoid ‘Symbolism and Formalism,’ had 
drifted into the most objectionable forms of Methodism. Be- 
sides this, of the seven Lutheran ministers whom I met, there 
is only one who was educated in the Lutheran Church, and 
their education was only limited at that.” There were those 
who made every exertion and sacrifice to obtain an educa- 
tion at a Lutheran institution, and they were repaid by 
their increased usefulness and success. And there were those 
who, like Bachman and Hazelius, were in learning the peers 
of any to be fonnd in any denomination. 

We come now to speak of the present—its difficulties and 
its encouragements. <A bird’s eye view of the Church at this 
time presents a more pleasing prospect; the more so perhaps 
since, with a few exceptions, its progress is not the result of 
immigration, and is therefore a more reliable indication of the 
future. As a consequence of the lack of immigration, the 
Church South, is almost entirely English, which fact accounts 
for a want of acquaintance with the literature of the Luth- 
eran Church, which was so much complained of. But al- 
though German ceased to be spoken at an early date, the 
Church South is almost exclusively of German origin. The 
Lutherans of South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas 
came direct from Europe, as far as regards the founding ot 
Churches. Those of Virginia and North Carolina came from 
Pennsylvania chiefly, though supplied with teachers and 
preachers from Germany. Those locating in Tennessee, emi- 
grated from Virginia and North Carolina, and those in Mis- 
sissippi, from South Carolina. In some instances, families 
still keep up communication with relatives in the States from 
which their ancestors came, as those in North Carolina with 
relatives in Pennsylvania, and some in Tennessee with 
Virginia and North Carolina. Here, as in the North, the 
Church seemed to be satisfied that it had done its duty, if it 
eared for those of Lutheran origin. It therefore has never 
been aggressive, and to this fact is due its slow growth, but 
still it has been conservative of its own, and early sought out 
the abodes of those who had emigrated beyond its borders 
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and provided them, to some extent, with the preached word. 
To do this, in those days of difficult, and even dangerous, 
travel, involved no little self-denial. Many of the congrega- 
tions of the border Southern States and of the North-west, 
were organized by missionaries of the Southern Church, 
chiefly from North Carolina. Revs. Paul Henkel, (as early 
as 1807,) R. J. Miller and others, made extensive tours in the 
interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom, proceeding as far as 
Ohio and Illinois. At different times subsequently young 
men just entering the ministry went West from all parts of 
the South and there became permanent residents, as Revs. 
Charles Henkel, and Jacob and Daniel Scherer, and later the 
Stirewalts, Dr. Harkey, Revs. 8S. Cook, Hyman, Richard, 
&e. The Southern Lutheran emigrants are found scattered 
or in small colonies, as in Union County, IIl., from the Ohio 
to California, and it causes one to feel sad as he hears com- 
plaints from some of the congregations of their great losses 
from this source,a single congregation losing as high as 
thirty members in a few years. So great is the attachment 
of some of these to the Church, that, though having a very 
imperfect knowledge of the German, they have been known 
to go five miles on Sunday to attend the services of a German 
Church of the Synod of Missouri. 

The first Synod of the West was organized in one of the 
Southern States, viz., Louisville, Kentucky, October, 1835, 
and “included several congregations in Tennessee. After the 
original organization gave way toSynods better suited to the 
geography of the country, these congregations united with 
those Synods. This Synod had been preceded by a con- 
vention of Lutheran ministers at Jeffersontown, Ky., and 
held its third convention in Bedford County, Tenn., in a 
Chureh, of which Rev. Wm. Jenkins was pastor, in 1837, 
with ten ministers, fourteen churches, and one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-one communicants. At this time there 
were congregations in Bedford, Lincoln and Franklin coun- 
ties, Tenn., organized about 1824, and in Boone, Jefferson, 
and Nelson counties, Ky. In Union county and in Hillsboro, 
[linois, there were regularly organized churches, constituted 
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chiefly of emigrants from North Carolina. The Missouri 
Synod also extended its work into the Southern States, as far 
toward the Potomac as Charlottesville, Alexandria and Rich- 
mond, Va., and South to Florida, Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, 
La., and portions of Texas. 

While efforts to plant the Lutheran Church in the South- 
ern States were made as early as in any other portion of our 
common country,—just as immigration set in early but after- . 
wards ceased,—the progress made was not commensurate 
with that attained elsewhere, due to various local causes, 
rather than to betrayal of trust on the part of the watch- 
men on Zion’s walls, We so dislike to read the lachrymose 
productions of some men in the Church, who are always 
“hanging their harps on the willows,” and bewailing certain 
fancied or real losses in such melancholy and lugubrious 
strains, that we have earnestly wished for an end of their 
seventy years captivity. A diagnosis of their condition 
might develop dyspepsia, which would attord some excuse for 
theircomplaints. We have not discovered any remarkableac- 
tivity on the part of those who are so ready to charge it to 
want of activity and consecration, and toossification, et similiter. 
Dr. B. used to tell of a fellow student who was so impatient of 
the slow progress the Churches were making, that he enthusias- 
tically cried out, “I am not going to leave this world as I found 
it.” Dr. B. would give the climax to the account by saying, 
good humoredly.” He went West, and settled out there in 
and I have since not heard much about him.” Some of 
these reformers fight the ills they find on something of a 
Quixotic plan. That the Southern Church has not made 
greater progress needs rather an apology than harsh criticism, 
because it has had to labor under difficulties peculiar to it- 
self in most respects. It is as unwise to mourn over a past 
that is not criminal, as for a fisherman to be ungrateful for 
the fish he has caught, because there is a larger number still 
not caught, or inside of another’s net. 

The difficulties or embarrassments in the work claim our 
attention. Among these we notice : 
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1. Cessation of Immigration. We hazard no opinion in 
saying that the South failed to attract to it any considerable 
part of European immigration during the present century. 
With the exception of the German immigration into Texas 
it had almost entirely ceased years ago. Slavery had its in- 
fluence in this, and if it was not the sole cause, nevertheless 
it had much to do in stopping it. And while the want of 
immigration does not account for Lutheranism not spreading 
among those not of German descent, it does account for the 
increase in the Southern Church not having been commensu- 
rate with that of the Church North. What little foreign 
immigration there is, has been confined to the cities and 
larger towns, and that from the ‘North is not great enough to 
have any appreciable influence on the growth of the Church. 
Of the eighty thousand foreigners who landed in the United 
States last year, less than two thousand, and these German 
to a limited extent, found their way to the South. 

2. Emigration Westward. The laboring classes of the 
South could not put their labor to advantage in competition 
with slave labor. Slavery was,in the very nature of the 
case, prejudicial to free labor, and not favorable to the ac- 
cumulation of property by the laboring poor man. Among 
the German population it was very much moditied—they 
held slaves, indeed, but generally in limited numbers. The 
German character does not take naturally to slavery as an in- 
stitution. He is too industrious not to work, and so he was 
generally found engaged in manual labor with his slaves ; 
but in time the Southern German adopted the measures of 
those about him, and the settlements of Germans, in which 
there had been no slaves, or very few, at length began to 
show a larger number, and as the slaves inereased, the young 
men not in independent circumstances moved West. It was 
no uncommon thing in the majority of congregations to lose 
so greatly by this emigration as to have no net increase, 
though there were encouraging accessions to the Church. 
This constant loss sadly affected the interests of the Church, 
taking away as it did many of the most active and enter- 
prising young people, the hope of the Church. Perhaps, we 
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do not present an extreme case when we say that the paternal 
estate, instead of being divided among the heirs, or descend- 
ing by the law of primogeniture, was inherit ed by a single 
one, the rest having secured what cash they could and emi- 
grated, “Holding their own” seemed to be the aim, and if 
that was maintained, it was a subject of congratulation. If 
this material could have been always utilized to the advan- 
tage of the Church in the sections of which it came to bea 
substantial element, it would be less a subject of regret than 
it now is, when so many have been lost to the Church. 

3. The sparseness of the Lutheran population. It ex- 
posed congregations to loss by intermarriage outside of the 
Lutheran Church. Losses to the Church by marriage are off- 
set by gains by the same means, where the Church facilities 
on both sides are equal—an equality uot likely, where Luth- 
eran congregations are few and not contiguous. The distance 
between churches was also unfavorable to ready communica- 
tion and mutual assistance between pastors. And when these 
isolated congregations were small or poor, they had rather a 
struggle for existence, than the means of progress. A member 
moving ten miles from the old homestead got beyond the 
bounds of the congregation, and thus found it inconvenient 
to attend its meetings, and if taught to believe in the “no- 
ditterence” theory, continued membership would not warrant 
a ride of ten miles or the solicitation of the services of a 
Lutheran pastor. Where this tendency was not corrected, it 
led to people consulting chiefly their convenience in Church 
attendance. It is by no means intended thus to characterize 
the entire Church South, for there were exceptions, yet it is 
true of it in general, as the records will bear us out in sta- 
ting, and as the state of affairs would lead any one to suppose. 
In many places, there were faithful men, who did their duty 
as servants of God in teaching as well as baptizing, whether 
isolated or not. 

4. Another obstacle to rapid progress was the general 
neglect of cities and towns—even the smallest villages were 
avoided. In most respects this was a suicidal policy, which 
it would be an insult to the intelligence of the reader to at- 
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tempt to prove. About as near to a village as congregations 
usually got in former days was just in sight. Here too were 
exceptions, and the exceptions are the strong and liberal 
churches of to-day; they stand as proof of the erroneous 
policy of the the past—a policy which is rapidly giving 
way to a better one, with happy results. It is as unwise to 
build up a Church solely out of the farming population, as it 
would be to make it dependent on any other single calling. 

5. The Southern Church could not depend in general on 
European immigration, the failure of which to flow South- 
ward we have elsewhere commented on. As compared with 
the North, this was a drawback to progress. It is a nota- 
ble fact, that every denomination in America depends to a 
greater or less extent on this source of increase. The excep- 
tions to want of immigration, are Texas and some of the 
larger cities, New Orleans, Atlanta, Charleston, Wilmington, 
Richmond and a few others. In other cities than those in 
which congregations had been established, the immigrating 
Lutherans are lost to the Church because not in sufficient 
numbers to organize. This loss would cease were there 
Churches on the ground to care for them. 

6. Want of unity and effort has prevented such mission- 
ary enterprises as involved a large outlay of means. Even 
in the formation of the Southern General Synod, there was 
far from a “united South,” and individual Synods still con- 
fined their efforts mainly to their own territory. Under 
such circumstances the Church could not be ettectually ag- 
gressive, and it is well that there has been any progress at 
all. 

So much for the obstacles in the way. They serve 
rather as an apology for the past, than a discouragement for 
the future. And where they continue to exist at all, they are 
not near so formidable as formerly, and consequently there 
has been no brighter day for our Southern Church than the 
present. 

The grounds for this encouragement may be briefly stated, 
as follows: 

1. Greater unanimity in doctrine. Every phase of doc- 
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trine found in our Charch North of Mason and Dixon’s line, is 
to be found south. The Synodical Conference has Churches 
in Virginia, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. 
The General Council is represented by the Holston and Texas 
Synods; the General Synod North has the new Synod ot 
Middle Tennessee, (formerly part of the Southern Illinois,) 
and sundry congregations in Georgia, Texas, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. The Synod of the West was 
formed as early as 1835 and extended south into Kentucky 
and Tennessee, but was in 1846 disbanded on account of doc- 
trinal disagreements and extent of territory. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of Synods represented in 
the South, we feel warranted in asserting a greater unity in 
doctrine and a better self-consciousness. There is less antag- 
onism between the various organizations and between the 
clergy themselves. No more notable instance may be cited 
than the mutual difference shown by the Tennessee Synod 
and the several Synods which it overlaps. Between this 
Synod, (which has somehow been considered ultra in doctrine, 
but is only careful and conservative of it as it was “delivered 
into the fathers,”) and the North Carolina Synod, there have 
been repeated efforts at union, and only recently a free Diet 
was held looking to an organic union. And as between the 
Tennessee, the North Carolina, and the General Synod, the 
Visitor, the official paper of the latter, asserts that there is very 
little difference in their doctrinal bases, and professes readi- 
ness to change the phraseology to that of the North Carolina 
Synod “if it will more clearly define the bases.” A fter quo- 
ting the bases of the North Carolina Synod and the General 
Synod, that paper says : 

“Now it is contended that the North Carolina Synod and 
the Tennessee Synod, which we are told holds the the same 
doctrinal basis as the North Carolina Synod, are more strictly 
Lutheran than the General Synod, because their basis is a 
little more specifically defined than ours. 

We deny the assertion as unfounded. We adopt the Augs- 
burg Confession, and those Synods do nothing more. The 
expression “in all its parts” amounts to nothing. If we 
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“adopt it” we take it in “all its parts,” or else we do not 
adopt it. 

The Symbolic Books, mentioned in the fourth section, are 
said there to be “a faithful development and defence” of the 
Augsburg Confession. The General Synod has never denied, 
or thought of denying this.” 

Rev. J. A. Seiss, D. D., who visited the South during last 
Summer, attending the sessions of the General Synod at ‘New- 
berry, S. C., bears testimony to the growing conservatism of 
the Chureh. He writes in the Lutheran: 

“We were much impressed and gratified with the growing 
character of the true Lutheran spirit, in doctrine, cultus, self- 
consciousness, appreciation and zeal, which we w itnessed. In 
all these respects, the tendency is decidedly upwards, and in 
the right direction. Another twenty years of activity and 
growth in the same line and tone, will place our Church 
South, though comparatively small in numbers, full abreast 
in character, respectability and influence with other churches, 
which heretofore have been disposed to look down upon us as 
hardly worth consideration. 

“We were likewise pleased to notiee, as a hopeful indica- 
tion, how thoroughly united, and of one mind and heart, 
these representative and most influential men are. They feel 
alike the weaknesses and needs, and they seem to be of the 
same conviction as to the requisite remedies, bending all their 
energies and using their best endeavors to the same ends.” 

Interchange of delegates between contiguous Synods is 
maintained in a spirit of brotherly kindness and sympathy 
in doctrine. Perhaps not one Synod in the South would tol- 
erate the same unionistic practices so popular some years 
since, though they are far from falling into the opposite ex- 
treme. 

2. Better educational facilities. These are being constant- 
ly increased. It is not the work of a day, it requires time, 
toil and patient waiting. The South Carolina Synod was the 
first to afford opportunity for higher education. In 1829, the 
matter was discussed at the Sy raod i in Savannah ; in 1830 a 
committee was appointed to provide for opening a Seminary, 
and in the following year Rev. J. G. Swartz, on election, took 
charge of it. He having died soon thereafter, in 1833 Revs. 
Dr. Hazelius and C. B. Thuemmel, and afterwards Rev. Lep- 
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pard, became instructors. This stimulated interest in educa- 
tion, and Lexington having been selected as the location, a 
classical Academy was opened along with it in 1834 under 
Rev. W. Muller. In 1848 steps were taken to elevate it into 
a College. In 1859, the College and Seminary were moved to 
Newberry, where the College has remained since, with the 
exception of a temporary location at Walhalla; the Semi- 
nary, after various changes, has been located at Salem, Va., 
with the Rev. Drs. Repass and Dosh as Professors of Theolo- 
gy. Both are meeting with encouraging success. 

A classical school, in Augusta Co., Va., was begun, in 1842, 
by Revs. C. C. Baughman and D. F. Bittle. This was re- 
moved to Salem, Va., and in 1853 became Roanoke College, 
under the able and eminently successful administration of 
Rev. D. F. Bittle, D. D., who exerted so great and salutary 
an influence on the Southern Church for twenty years or more. 
In 1854, Western North Carolina Academy was incorporated 
at Mt. Pleasant, Cobarrus Co., N.C. In 1859, it became N. 
C. College, under the management of Rev. Daniel H. Bittle, 
D.D. This College has had in connection with it a theolog- 
ical department. 

Besides these institutions, there have been established 
within the last decade, Mosheim Institute, located at Blue 
Spring, Tenn., in charge of Revs. J. C. Barb and J. G. 
Schaidt, assisted by a competent corps of instructors, the cur- 
riculum being thorough and extended ; the German Amer- 
ican College, at Rutersville, Tex. ; Beth Eden Collegiate In- 
stitute, in Winston Co., Miss., under charge of Prof. F. B. 
Brown; Franklin Academy, N. C., Rev. H. M. Brown, Prin- 
cipal; China Grove Academy, Rev. J. C. Moser, Principal ; 
High School, Conover, N. C., presided over by Rev. R. A. 
Yoder; Mt. Airy High School, Va., Rev. J. B. Greever, Prin- 
cipal. In addition to these, there are schools for young ladies, 
viz., Marion Female College, Marion, Va., under care of 
Revs. J. J. Scherer and J. B. Greiner; Female Seminary, 
Walhalla, 8. C., Rev. J. P. Smeltzer, D. D.; Staunton Female 
Seminary, Staunton, Va., Rev. J. I. Miller; Trinity Hall, 
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Wytheville, Va., Rev. A. Philippi; Mt. Pleasant Seminary, 
N. C., Prof. L. H. Rothrock ; Seminary at New Market, Va., 
under charge of Rev. 8S. Henkel, D. D. These schools have 
an aggregate attendance of about 1150 students. The time 
of the establishment of these several institutions of learning 
shows that their influence has been only in later years. They 
augur much for the future growth and development of the 
Church, and great good may be very confidently expected, 
under the blessing of God, upon talent consecrated to such 
ends. The educational work is aided by three newspapers 
published within these bounds, viz., The Lutheran Visitor, 
Our Church Paper, and Our Sunday School. 

3. Improvement in doctrine and cultus. Not only is 
greater unity manifested in doctrine, but improvement, in 
the best sense of the word. The Church is not only better 
acquainted with Lutheran doctrine and practice, but is fully 
in sympathy with the Confession. Some Synods have never 
left the “old paths ;” be that as it may with others, they too 
now ask forthem. The foundations of the Lutheran Chureh 
in the South were laid deep—founded on the confession, not 
implied, but actually stated. Wherever our fathers here es- 
tablished the Church, they founded it on the unqualified ree- 
ognition of the faith confessed in the unaltered Augsburg 
Confession and the other Sy mbolical Books. 

The Salzburgers, who fled from the cruel oppression and 
persecution of Count Firmian, Prince Archbishop of Salz- 
burg (1729-1733), would not accept aid from the English 
King and his people, except on condition that they would be 
“protected in the free exercise of their religion, as contained 
in the Augsburg Confession and the other Symbolical Books 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh.” 

When Christian Rabenhorst was ordained to the ministry 
of our Church, as third pastor for Ebenezer, Georgia, he ap- 
peared before the High Altar in St. Anna’s Church in Augs- 
burg, July 27th, 1752, and the question was put to him: 
“Wilt thou, by God’s help and blessing, in thine office ad- 
minister all things according to the form of the saving doc- 
trine of our Evangelical Lutheran Church, which is grounded 
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thereon [the Scriptures] and expressed and interpreted in our 
Symbolical Confessional Books” (unsern symbolischen glaubkens- 
buchern).* 

Bernheim, in his history of the Lutheran Church in the 

Jarolinas, pp. 262-266, bears testimony to the fact, that “the 
Lutheran ministers of that period were firm believers in the 
doctrines of the Church and unconditional adherents to the 
manner in which those doctrines were set forth in the Sym- 
bolical Books. The worship in all the Lutheran churches in 
the Carolinas was at that period liturgical. 

The same testimony is borne by Gilbert’s History of the 
Church in the Valley of Virginia. 

In the matter of liturgy the Southern Lutheran Church 
presented the first authorized compendium in English. Its 
book of worship was far ahead of anything which had pre- 
viously appeared, although it is so full of errors as to make a 
new edition a necessity. Among the general testimony to 
the value of the Book of Worship, we find the following by 
Rev. Dr. Seiss: 

“We were (during his trip South) again convincingly im- 
pressed with the great practical worth and educational force 
of a book of worship in the hands of the people. We will 
offend no one by saying that the Book of Worship of the 
General Synod South has many imperfections, It is agreed 
that it is not what it ought to be. The wonder is, consider- 
ing all the circumstances of its preparation, that it is as good 
and thorough as it is. But, with all its imperfections, there 
is a certain completeness about it which appears in no other 
like book in our Church in the South. But for it, the South- 
ern churches could not possibly have reached the hopeful con- 
dition in which we now find them. And if we could only 
have one complete Church book, founded on the common con- 
census of our earliest liturgies and those of the ancient 
churches—one Book acknowledged and approved by all our 
general bodies as the Service Book of the Lutheran Church 
in English—we are fully persuaded that it would do more 
for our Church in this land than all the legislation and dis- 
cussions of all the general bodies beside. It would be the 
best Diet, in any sense the word will bear.” 





*Urlsperger Reports, as quoted by Dr. C. P. Krauth, 
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The educating power of such a book is great, and that 
power is manifest in the improving condition of the South- 
ern Luthern Church to-day. 

4. “It is an ill wind that blows no one any good,” so the 
fact that the population of our Southern Church is agricul- 
tural is not an unmitigated evil. The country is the feeder 
of the cities, and without its strong arm and clear head their 
fate would soon be sealed. In places where the farmers and 
land owners are chiefly Lutheran, they are investing in 
towns. There is therefore reason to look for good results 
from future missionary operations in the cities and towns, a 
work already inaugurated successfully in Richmond, At- 
lanta, Knoxville, &. 

5. The fact that the Southern ministry is less secularized 
than formerly. The possession of a farm by a pastor was 
well enough, considered with regard to personal advantages ; 
but as regards the churches served, it was detrimental, inas- 
much as it+tended to dwarf their liberality, and unfitted 
them for supporting a pastor who was not so fortunate as to 
own a farm. There is less of this now than formerly. 
Where any other occupation is followed, it is more generally 
the kindred one of teaching. 

6. The almost universal use of one language in the 
Southern Church is an aid to further progress. Here, as else- 
where, the transition from the German to the English lan- 
guage, now happily passed, was fraught with difficulties, 
The prospect of renewed and increased immigration is thus 
not without attendant difficulties, yet it is full of promise to 
the Southern Church. 

7. Above all, the improved condition of the Church per- 
vades its whole membership. Dr. Seiss took notice of this 
also, in his charaeterization of the Church and of his obser- 
vation on his Southern tour, and beats the following testi- 
mony. 

“We were further impressed with the strong tie of sympa- 
thy which exists between the laity and congregations and the 


general operations of the Church. The people are not only fol- 
lowing their leaders, but seem to be one with them, sharing 
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the same feelings, convictions and aims, and in living and 
active accord with all that is undertaken. They are con- 
cerned to keep themselves posted in Church aftairs, stand up 
for the interests of the Church, and seem to feel that what 
the united wisdom of the general body advises, is to be ac- 
cepted and sustained. There had not been a going too fast 
for the people; indeed, in some sections, not fast enough ; 
and hence their interest and sympathy with the legislation 
and leadership under which they are.” 

Surely this is a source of great hope for future prosperity 
in Church work. 

8. The growth of liberality in the Church is an evidence 
that the people are awakening to the prime importance of 
working. Theearly missionary labors required little compen- 
sation and received less. They were rather the result of in- 
dividual effort and faith. Then, such men as Paul Henkel. 
Jacob and Daniel Scherer, P. Rizer, Wm. Jenkins, and R. J. 
Miller, engaged ip extensive missionary tours with little or 
no expense ; now greater preparation for the journey is needed 
—purse and scrip, in these days, are needful, as well as 
Scripture. 

These considerations give us a favorable prospect for the fu- 
ture of the Chureh South. Though comparatively small, yet 
there are Lutheran congregations in every Southern State, 
and none are threatened with abandonment. An enthusiastic 
brother says, that he never knew a Lutheran congregation to 
become extinct when once organized into a Church. Her 
ministry is generally well educated, and will compare favorably 
with that of any other; her laity are favored with men of 
wealth, influence and official position ; her educational facili- 
ties, both for her sons and daughters, are good and constantly 
being improved ; the accessions to her membership, notwith- 
standing the large emigration westward, now net a substan- 
tial and steady increase, and for piety and faith none dare 
say aught against her. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF OUR INDIA MISSION. FROM 
1842 TO 1879. 


By Rev. A. D. Rowe, A. M. Guntoor, India. 


The founding of the India Missions* of the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, is inseparably connected with 
Rev. C. F. Heyer, or “Father Heyer,” as he is familiarly 
known both here and in America. 

After the reinforcement of the mission, in 1852, Rev. Mr. 
Heyer was requested by the missionaries to prepare a histori- 
cal sketch of the mission, including the cireumstances which 
led to its founding. 

With this request he complied, and we introduce our arti- 
cle by giving this essay complete, as it is recorded in the old 
“Church Book” of the mission. 


FATRER HEYER’S ESSAY. 

The 30th of May, 1837, may be considered as the birth- 
day of the Foreign Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Chureh in the United States of America. 

Among the preparatory steps and occurrences which called 
this association into existence, the following may be men- 
tioned : 

During the meeting of the seventh General Synod of the 
Fvangelical Lutheran Church in America, held at Baltimore 
in October, 1833, a standing committee, called the Missionary 
Committee, had been appointed, consisting of the Rev. J. G. 
Schmucker, H. Graeber, D. F. Scheffer, and G. Lintner. 





* We say ‘‘Missions,’’ because at present there are two separate and 
distinct missions—the one under the control of the General Synod, and 
the other under the control of the General Council, of the Lutheran 
Church. Before the separation of these two ecclesiastical bodies, the 
whole field was spoken of as one mission, though the two sections 
which are now independent of each other are not adjacent, but are 
about one hundred miles apart. 
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This Committee handed in an ably written report during 
the session of the next General Synod, convened at York, Pa., 
in 1835. 

At the same meeting the holding of a Missionary Conven- 
tion of Lutheran Ministers was recommended, and accord- 
ingly took place in October, 1835, at Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Here the Central Missionary Soeiety—designed in the first 
place to send the Gospel to the destitute portions of the Lu- 
theran Church in the United States, but ultimately also to 
co-operate in sending the glad tidings of salvation to the per- 
ishing heathen—having been organized, the Rev. C. F. Heyer 
accepted an appointment to labor as agent of this Society in 
the far West, and continued his operations as Domestic Mis- 
sionary, until a door was opened to engage in the Foreign 
Mission enterprise. 

Appeals to the German churches in America, sent from 
China and India by Gutzlaff and Rhenius, for co-operation 
and support in their labors, were received in 1836, and were 
liberally responded to. Among other remittances, the Synod 
of South Carolina sent a donation of five hundred dollars for 
the purpose of procuring a printing press for the Tinnevelly 
Mission—then in charge of Rev. Rhenius. This money, 
however, was eventually transferred to the Telugu Mission 
in Guntoor, and expended in erecting the first mission house.* 

On the 27th of May, 1837, another convention assembled 
at Hagerstown, Md., for the express purpose of organizing a 
Foreign Missionary Society. This convention consisted ot 
forty-four delegates, to whom were added other clerical and 
lay members of the General Synod, then in session at Hagers- 
town. 

It being thought desirable that this Society should em- 
brace all the German churehes in the United States, which 
might be willing to aid in Foreign Missions, the delegates 
agreed on the 30th of May to organize and adopt the name 
of “The German Foreign Missionary Society in the United 








* This building is now known as the ‘Old Chapel,’’ and is occupied 
by our Anglo-Vernacular High School. 
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States of America.” At a subsequent meeting, however, in 
May, 1841, this name was changed to “The Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Lutheran Church in the United States of 
America.” 

One of the first resolutions which this Society adopted, in 
1837, was to support Rhenius and his Mission in India. 
Accordingly, Rev. Dr. Krauth received instructions tq cor- 
respond with Rhenius and others in order to make the 
necessary arrangements. In 1839, however, the sad news 
reached America that Rhenius had been called to rest from 
his labors, and soon after, the information was received that 
Messrs. Schaffter and Mutter, who had been associated with 
Rhenius, had reunited with the (English) Church Missionary 
Society, and consequently their stations existed no longer as 
separate or independent missions. 

It now devolved upon the Lutheran Society to adopt meas- 
ures for commencing a Mission under its own exclusive con- 
trol. In the Spring of 1840, Rev. Dr. Krauth, Corresponding 
Secretary, wrote to Rev. C. F. Heyer, stating that the Execu- 
tive Committee intended to appoint him their missionary, 
and at the same time requested him to state his views about 
the place where a Mission ought to be commenced, whether 
in the far West, among the aborigines of Ameriea, or in the 
far East, among the Hindoos. The following is an extract 
from the answer returned to this inquiry : 

“Whithersoever the Lord may direct we ought to follow 
and commence the work. The East with regard to mission 
operations appears to be a more promising field than the 

est. The American Indians consist of unsettled wander- 
ing tribes, difficult of access and not easily brought under the 
influence of the Gospel. Many members of our Church also 
have peculiar prejudices against the Indians, which would 
prevent them from heartily supporting the Society, if, instead 
of commencing among the Hindoos, we should establish a 
mission in the far West.” 

After some further correspondence and consultations, it 
was unanimously decided, that the first of the Society’s 
Agents should be sent to Southern India, and in May, 1840, 
the Rev. C. F. Heyer was appointed missionary. 
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The next meeting of the Lutherau Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety took place in May, 1841, at Baltimore. At this meet- 
ing of the Society, it was resolved to form a connection with 
the American Board of Foreign Missions. In consequence 
of this action the Agent appointed in 1841 resigned his com- 
mission. 

The Lutheran Synod of Pennsylvania having maintained 
its distinct missionary organization and acting with much 
zeal and liberality, determined to send out a missionary un- 
der its own direction. Accordingly, after receiving instrac- 
tions at a public meeting in St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, 
the Rev. C. F. Heyer embarked at Boston, Oct. 14th, 1841, 
and reached Colombo, Palmacotta, Tanjore, Tranquebar and 
Madras, during the following Spring. In June and July an 
exploring tour was undertaken, with the intention of select- 
ing a permanent place of residence. 

On the 31st of July, the missionary arrived at Guntoor, 
where being encouraged by the Collector of the District, H. 
Stokes, Esq., he determined, after prayerful consideration to 
commence the work assigned him—of pointing out to the 
heathen all around the narrow way which leadeth unto life. 

During the meeting of the General Society, in May, 1843, 
the proposed union with the American Board of Foreign 
Missions was reconsidered, and the resolution formed that the 
Society’s operations should be carried on as an independent 
organization. During this meeting, also, the Rev. W. Gunn 
was appointed missionary to labor among the Telugu people, 
in connection with his predecessor at Guntoor, provided ar- 
rangements to this effect could be made with the Missionary 
Society of the Pennsylvania Synod. 

Rev. Mr. Gunn and his wife arrived in Guntoor on the 
18th of June, 1844, and were heartily welcomed as fellow 
laborers, in the arduous but blessed work of preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen. 

During 1846 and 1847, the management of the mission de- 
volved on Rev. Mr. Gunn—Rev. Mr. Heyer having returned 
to America. On the 4th of Dec., 1847, however, he embarked 
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a second time for India, and landed in Madras on the 16th of 
March, 1848. On his arrival in Guntoor, he found his col- 
league, Rev. Mr. Gunn, in a feeble state of health. 

In the Spring of 1849, it was thought advisable to com- 
mence a station in the Palnad District—which was the more 
readily accomplished by receiving the liberal donation of a 
house and lot at Gurjal, kindly transferred to the Society by 
H. Stokes, Esq. 

During 1850, Rev. G. Martz, having arrived from Ameri- 
ca, resided in Guntoor and assisted Mr. Gunn in the Mission, 
but the following year he returned to America. 

After a lingering illness of many months, Rev. Mr. Gunn 
was called from his mission work below to glory above. He 
died on the 5th of July, 1851, leaving a widow and two 
children to mourn his early departure. 

The North German Missionary Society having commenced 
a station in Rajamundry, during 1845, transferred their prop- 
erty at that place to the American Lutheran Society in 1851, 
and two of their missionaries, Rev. Mr. Grinning and Rev. 
Mr. Heise united with the brethren from America. 

In 1852, the Mission was reinforced by the arrival of Rev. 
Mr. Cutter and Rev. Mr. Snyder, and their wives, from 
America. C. F. Heyer. 


This sketch brings the history of the Mission down to 1853. 

On the 3d of September, 1854, the Mission was called upon 
to mourn the loss of Mrs. Snyder. She is spoken of as a gen- 
tle, amiable lady, and is to this day affectionately remembered 
by our native Christians. 

During 1855-56 both Mr. Cutter and Mr. Snyder were 
obliged to return to America. The former on account of the 
health of his wife, and the latter to recruit his own health. 

In 1857, Mr. Heyer, being then sixty-five years of age, and 
having served the Mission more than fourteen years, returned 
to America. The management of the whole mission, con- 
sisting of the three principal stations—Guntoor, Palnad, and 
Rajamundry—now devolved upon the Rev. Mr. Groénning. 

During the latter part of 1857, Rev. Mr. Heise and wife 
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returned to the Mission, and in the early part of 1858 the 
Mission was further reinforced by the return of Rev. Mr. 
Snyder and wife (he having meanwhile married Miss Orner 
of Reading, Pa.,) and the arrival of Rev. Mr. Unangst and 
Rev. Mr. Long, with their wives. 

Mr. Griinning, who had labored in India for about thir- 
teen years, now returned to Europe for a short period of rest. 

Early in 1859, Mr. Snyder, after a lengthy tour through 
the Palnad, was suddenly seized and carried away by cholera, 
leaving his young widow and his daughter Lottie to mourn 
the sad event. They returned to America the latter part of 
the year. 

In 1861, Mr. Grinning returned to the Mission and took 
the principal charge of the Telugu department of the Guntoor 
and Palnad fields, while Mr. Unangst had charge of the Gun- 
toor Mission School and assisted in the other work. 

The same year a new station was opened at Samulcotta, 
and Mr. Long was put in charge of it. 

The following year, Mr. Heise, who had been in charge of 
the Rajamundry station, was obliged to return to Europe on 
account of ill health. Mr. Grinning, therefore, removed to 
this station, leaving Guntoor solely in charge of Mr. Unangst. 

In 1865, Mr. Grinning returned to Europe, whereupon Mr. 
Long removed to Rajamundry, where he died the following 
year—he and two of his children being carried away by 
small pox all within a few days—leaving Mrs. Long, with 
two children, to mourn the sad bereavement. 

Mr. Unangst was now left in charge of the whole mission 
consisting of four principal stations—Guntour, Palnad, Ra- 
jamundry and Samulcotta. 

The field being entirely too long for supervision by one 
missionary, Mr. Unangst, after consultation with English 
resident gentlemen and missionaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, proposed to the Executive Committee in America 
the transfer of Rajamundry and Samulcotta to the Church 
Missionary Society. Before this communication reached 
America, the Executive Committee had also had the subject 
under consideration, and felt that they were not justifiable in 
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holding on to a vacant station for which they had no Mis- 
sionary, and which they had been assured was suffering 
seriously for the want of a resident Missionary. They there- 
fore wrote through the Secretary, Rev. A. C. Wedekind, D. D., 
requesting the Missionary in charge to propose some feasible 
plan by which that station might be handed over to some 
other Evangelical Missionary Society. The Executive Com- 
mittee and the Missionary in charge were thus of one mind 
on the subject of the transfer, before their respective com- 
munications were received. As soon as the proposition for 
the transfer was received, a resolution was adopted and for- 
warded to India, authorizing the transfer to be made accord- 
ing to the terms proposed. Immediately after this resolution 
was communicated to the Church Missionary Society at 
Madras, they authorized Rev. Mr. Alexander to assume 
charge and pay the agents of the Rajamundry field from 
and after May Ist, 1869. The transfer was thus virtually 
made. But the Foreign Missionary Board of the General 
Synod, being informed by the Pennsylvania Synod and others, 
that the Rajamundry Mission had been transferred to the 
American Lutheran Missionary Society by the North Ger- 
man Lutheran Missionary Society, with the understanding 
that it should remain in the Lutheran Church, reconsidered 
and rescinded their resolution, and immediately communica- 
ted their action to the Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society in London, who accordingly wrote to the Correspond- 
ing Committee at Madras, to arrest the proposed transfer. 
The Board being satisfied that the Church Missionary Society 
assented to their action, transferred the care of the Raja- 
mundry and Samulcotta stations to the Pennsylvania Synod, 
who at once appointed the Rev. C. F. Heyer to take charge 
of these stations, according to his own wish and suggestion. 
This venerable Missionary, the founder of the Guntoor and 
Palnad stations, once more returned to India, arriving Dee. 
Ist, 1869. In 1870, he was joined by Mr. Becker, who bade 
fair to become a successful missionary, but his career of use- 
fulness was suddenly cut off by death, in a few months after 
his arrival. Rev. Mr. Schmidt and Rev. Mr. Paulson soon 
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after joined the mission, and “Father Heyer,” then almost 
eighty years of age, returned finally to America. 

The Guntoor and Palnad stations were now left to the 
General Synod of the American Lutheran Chureh, while 
the support of the other two stations was assumed by the 
General Council. 

In 1871, Rev. Mr. Unangst, after thirteen years continuous 
service in the mission, was obliged to take his family to 
America. This was necessary, both on account of his wife’s 
health, and on account of the age which his older children 
had attained. During his absence in America, the affairs of 
the mission were entrusted chiefly to Mr. R. E. Cully, (an East 
Indian by birth), who had been connected with the mission 
since 1861, as a superintendent and Evangelist. 

When Mr. Unangst returned to India, in 1872, he was ac- 
companied by Rev. Mr. Harpster. Soon after their arrival, 
by consent of our Foreign Mission Board in America, they 
ordained Mr. Cully and gave him charge of the Palnad. Mr. 
Cully had, however, gradually become so much involved in 
financial difficulties in the Palnad, that it was neither pleas- 
ant nor profitable for him to continue his work there. He 
accordingly resigned his post and left the mission in 1874. 

As soon as Mr. Harpster had acquired some Telugu, he 
took charge of the Palnad—first in connection with Mr. 
Cully, and afterwards alone, and continued to labor there until 
he was obliged to leave India on account of ill health, in 
1876. 

Meanwhile reinforcements had been made to the Mission, 
in 1873, by the arrival of Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Uhl, and in 
1874, by the arrival of the writer and his wife. 

After the departure to America of Mr. Harpster, the Pal- 
nad field was divided ‘nto two sections, known as the Vel- 
durti or Western Division, and the Dachepalli or Eastern 
Division. These were put in charge of our two newly or- 
dained native Pastors, Rev. B. John and Rev. M. Nathaniel. 
Soon after the arrival of Mr. Uhl, it was decided to open an 
Anglo-Vernacular High School in Guntoor, in which he was 
to be the principal. This school has been very successful, and 
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is now doing a good work, both in preparing helpers for our 
mission work from among our native Christians, and in 
spreading the truth among the non-Christian, high caste boys, 
who attend it. 

As soon as the writer had acquired sufficient Telugu to go 
to work among the villages, the Guntoor field was divided 
into two sections, known as the Northern Division, and the 
Southern Division. The former was retained by the senior 
missionary, Rev. Dr. Unangst, and the writer took charge of 
the Southern Division. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1876, our commodious 
mission Church in Guntoor, known as “Stork’s Chapel,” was 
dedicated to the service of the Triune God. At the same 
time, took place the ordination of our two native Pastors. 
Two events of so important and extraordinary a nature com- 
ing so near together, made the Christmas holidays of 1876 a 
special occasion of joy and thanksgiving—a red-letter week, 
long to be remembered by our native Christians and all 
others who had the privilege of being present. 

Our native Pastors, Rev B. John and Rev. M. Nathaniel, 
are among the most encouraging first-fruits of our mission. 
They have both been wholly educated in the Mission and 
have its interest at heart; they are able, faithful laborers, 
and have acquired the confidence of our native Church, and 
the respect of even the high-caste heathen. 

Next in rank to these pastors,come our Evangelists and 
Catechists and after these, the Village preachers afd Chris- 
tian School Teachers. To give an account of the labors 
of these various native helpers would be interesting, but it 
does not come within the scope of this sketch. 

The following tables, prepared by careful reference to the 
archives of the mission will, we trust, be interesting to our 
readers and useful for reference : 
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TABLE No. 1, Showing the time of service of Missionaries. 








Rev. C. F. Heyer—arrived in...... 1842 Returned (finally) in. ......... 1870 
Rev. Walter Gunn Be aad 1844 Died panied 1851 
Mrs. Gunn ane 1844 Returned OS cieil 1851 
Rev. G. Martz ed 1850 Returned (finally) “ ........ 1851 
Rev. C. W. Grénning—joined in...1851 “ = © conesuneee 
Mrs. Grinning ” “* ...1851 “* a ©. coseanen 1865 
Rev. W. E. Snyder—arrived in...... RN FG isiicicccés, sicvicccrsasen 1859 
Mrs. Snyder Fe  aaeate 1852 OF anal Meisel 1854 
Rev. W. I. Cutter » Pe 1852 Returned in .................0..+ 1855 
Mrs. Cutter o ae 1852 -  scpicnlaiilenaiioenlent 1855 
Rev. A. Long oe Me OD seine aacanscrcesannen 1866 
Mrs. Long ee 1858 Returned in.......... 0.22.20... 1866 
Rev, E. Unangst, D. D., arrived in 1858 ——< ...............c00seseseeee — 
Mrs. Unangst—arrived in... ........ 1858 Returned in..................00 1871 
Rev. J. H. Harpster—arrived in ...1872 Returned in .................-... 1876 
Rev L. L. Uhl St "Ol aN ccdccmeniananebieisantiahin — 
Mrs. Uhl +h OO IIE: “serene shinies dabeipensacannaaeees -—— 
Rev A. D. Rowe “e * 1874 ——— ....... abstain Sites ae 
Mrs. A. D. Rowe 0 ee SOR hansen —e — 


TABLE No. 2, Showing the Statistics of the Guntoor and Painad Fields. 











1853. 1858. | 1870. 1875 1879. 

Ordained Foreign Missionaries.......... 3. ..... Bhassane | errr __, Rn ereen 3 
NE SII IN ccciscaslcaccccesel shncceshluscesshentiossadseanenliide enae 2 
Unordained Native Preachers F . 2g 33 “- 

and Catechists. ...........+:..008 sii: (iamiaaialens NE Sosa) (haem | <a 2 
ee I gains nica cc cceenn nn) 0sseees] cncconceelvessen eee Bi nie anes 2 
Anglo-Vernacular High Schools., ........\...... l\closed.|......... Dhsiesieaiiont 1 
Boarding or Training Schools.....|...... 2)...... 2iclosed.|......... 3... ..... 3 
Christian Elementary Schools....'...... BS) coscenie | | ee ee RG) .ccoceses 25 
ee gS EDEN creteueen lemeeeren eemeen a De scien 3 
Pupils in A. V High Schools... ......... Sl fener | -cosesees on Oe 67 
Pupils in Training Schools.............. 21} ...000 | er 5lj...... 40 
Pupils in Christian El. Schools.. 89)... 106)... 443)...... 195}...... 360 
Pupils in Caste Girls’ Schools....\........6 .....0008 | < dapentiabonoennens cy | or 120 
Total of Baptisms since the aie ve 149)... 223)... 543)......3185)......5303 

IE io sancacieincimmniiccinanen 
Membership.........ss00.-220-seesseees eee 140)... 209)... 452)......2835)......4712 
Villages in which Christians live.'...... Glicnes i ee 105}... 135 


Approximate yearly expenses ) | 
of the Mission. ..............0+ 


$3,300 $2,000 $4,000 $10,000 $10,000 


Nore.—Rev. Mr. Schmidt gives the statistics of the Rajamundry field 
at the close of 1878, as follows: Ordained native pastors 2; Unordained 
native preachers 12; Rible colporteurs 2; Total number of Christians 
500. 
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TABLE No. 3, Showing the Number of Baptisms, from year to year, in 
the Guntoor and Palnad Fields. 
< = oF 3. a eee ances - 

: .* ied : 3? "ge By whom Baptized. 

Sia tien Ss 
22|ee/\: 8 -¥ 
4) 73|:97): 384 

PE ccndielanceasl nasastooense 

1842... 3. . 3... 3 Rev. C F. Heyer. 

1844 ,..11)......|... Hi. © “a ” 

1845 ...14)......|... 14...28 Revs. Heyer and Gunn. 

1846 2 2...30 Rev. Gunn. 

1847 5 » Bee, “ 

1848 ... 6)....eleee 6 ...39 Revs. Heyer and Gunn, 

1849 ee ae 5 ...44 

1850 ... 7/...13)...20)...64, “ $s Gunn = Martz. 

POON sce Misascdese Sie) on and Grénning. 

1852 ...22)...37|...59) 128 © “ a ” 

nen Oe | ee 3i| 49; “ a 

en | Oe 7, 156 Rev. Snyder. 

1855 ...12)......|...12} 168 Revs. Grinning and Cutter. 

conan POEL | Pere ee 17; 185, “* 

1857)...11) ..... locket 206) * " 

1858 ...27|.....-|...27| 223 Revs. Snyder and Unangst. 

1859)...32)...56]...88} 311; “  * 

1860....11!... 8)...19) 330, “ sia si - 

1X61 ...19... 8|...27) 357) Revs. Grinning and Unangst. 

1862|... 7)...49]...56| 413] “ =“ 

1863)...19 ......|...19; 432|Rev. Unangst. 

1864)...33....16)...49) 481) “ . 

1865)...16,......|... 16 497)“ ¥ 

1866)...20)...51)...71| 568) “ “ 

1867)...49)... 8)...57) 625) “ 

1868)...50)...22)...72| 697) * 93 

1869!...48, 113 161| 858} “ = * 

1870...77, 608, 6851543] «© + 

1871)...26)..0.00) se. 261569) “ 

1872 ...93 244) 337/1906|Revs. Unangst and Harpster. 

1873, 152, 585 737/2643|/Revs. Unangst, Harpster, and Cully. 

1874) 110...93, 203.2846 Revs. Unangst, Harpster, and Cully. 

1875) 132 207) 339'3185|/Revs. Unangst, Harpster, Cully, and B. John. 

1876! 189 219! 40813593. { 7 Harpster, Rowe, B. John, and 
| | M. Nathaniel. 

1877, 216) 267) 483 4076|Revs. Unangst, Rowe, B. John, and M. Nathaniel. 

1878) 687) 540)1227 5303 Revs. Unangst, Rowe, B. besos and M. Nathaniel. 


Ween. —Rev. Mr. Uhl being engaged | in the sched, his name does not ap- 
pear in connection with the baptisms. 
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In the old “Minute Book” of the Mission we find the fol- 
lowing, dated Feb. 2, 1853. 

“ Resolved, That this Conference be organized into a Synod, 
under the name of “The First Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of India.” 

Then after the election of Rev. C. F. Heyer, President, 
and W. E. Snyder, Secretary, it was further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to write to the 
General Synod, asking to be admitted into connection with 
that body; also, that in case any member of this Synod 
should visit America during the sessions of the General 
Synod, he be considered a delegate from this body.” 

We have fallen from these dignified heights,aud are con- 
tent to call ourselves again a “Conference.” 

The name of “Synod” was probably too much for Bro, 
Unangst to carry during all the years, when he had to do the 
resolving and executing alone. 

While we are not particularly ambitious of being styled a 
Synod again, yet we respectfully submit to the brethren and 
fathers who will soon assemble in General Synod, whether 
the India Mission, with her four thousand members, ought 
not to find a place somewhere in the general statistical tables 
of our Church ? 

NOTEWORTHY FACTS. 

Much eredit is due to the founders of our mission for the 
excellent manner in which they have laid the foundation. 

Through their prudence our mission has escaped many in- 
ternal difficulties, which have harrassed and still continue to 
harass some other [ndia missions. 

Among such stumbling blocks is the “Caste Question.” 
Some missions, in their zeal to receive converts, have allowed 
them to retain and bring with them into the Chureh their 
caste notions and restrictions. It was hoped that under the 
influence of gospel teaching these would gradually melt 
away. This has proved to be a mistaken policy. Pride, 
strife, and confusion, within the Church, are its bitter fruits. 
Keep out, and not put out, has proved to be the only good and 
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safe rule. From the first, in connection with most evangeli- 
cal missions, ours has followed the Keep owt principle. While 
we cannot say that the hydra-headed monster has been so 
thoroughly killed among our Christians, as never to show 
signs of life again, yet we have the consolation to know that 
the mission has never either publicly or privately encouraged 
the evil. This is an important matter, and some missions 
have suffered grievously by taking a wrong step in this di- 
rection. In the “Minute Book,” under date Dee. 27, 1858, 
we find the following: 

“Tnasmuch as a number of the Leipsic missionaries, in the 
Tamil country, have made application to unite with our 
mission, in consequence of the position in reference to Caste, 
held and enforced by the Society which they now represent, 
and as they are exceedingly anxious to be connected with an 
evangelical mission association, and as our Executive Commit- 
tee have passed resolutions expressing their willingness to 
encourage these brethren and have authorized Bro. Heise to 
correspond with them, in order to ascertain their location, 
plan of operation, &c., therefore, 

Resolved, That we cordially sympathize with them in 
their convictions respecting caste, and in their intention to 
join us, and hope that we may soon have the pleasure of wel- 
coming them to our mission.” 

For some reason or other, this union was never completed, 
but this action shows how very important the “Caste ques- 
tion” is considered, and also the evangelical stand which our 
mission has taken from the first. 

Our standard of baptism, too, has been among the highest 
required in India Missions. While our missionaries did not 
put upon their applicants for baptism, burdens grievous to 
be borne, they yet require of them such evidences of sincer- 
ity as would keep the Church distinct from the heathen 
world around it. Though the missionary may not be 
able to see the heart of the applicant for baptism, he is at all 
times justifiable in requiring works meet for repentance. 
Some missions have been very lax in this respect. Hundreds 
have been baptized who had not been subjected to any prepar- 
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ation and whose motives were not sufficiently scrutinized. 
The result in such cases is a very low standard of religious 
and moral life within the Church, which in turn brings re- 
proach upon the Christian name from without. 

The external qualifications required for baptism in our 
mission are briefly indicated as follows : , 

1. An upright moral life. 2. Regular attendance at pub- 
lie worship. 3. Committing to memory the Lord’s Prayer, 
Ten Command ments, the appointed monthly Scripture verses, 
and the Telugu “First Catechism.” 4. Renouncing Caste, 
and removing all heathenish marks on their faces and the 
uttu or long tuft of hair on the back of the head. 5. Ab- 
staining from eating the flesh of animals that have died of 
disease. 

We might dwell on a number of other good points of our 
mission, which reflect great credit upon the prudence and 
piety of the early missionaries, and upon the wisdom of our 
Board of Foreign Missions in America. Of such are the 
fact that none but Christian children are admitted into our 
Boarding Schools, that no large sums of money have ever been 
spent upon the secular education of the heathen, that no ex- 
travagant buildings have been put up with mission funds, 
and that the salaries of our native helpers have been kept at 
such a low figure, that in time the congregations may be able 
to assume their support. 

In conclusion, we wish but to call the attention of our 
readers to the wonderful progress which our mission has 
made within the last ten years. So far as we can see, the 
progress has been a healthy, substantial development, and not 
«a mushroom growth, which may show well to-day and be gone 
to-morrow. Surely the Lord has done, it and it becomes us asa 
Chureh to thank Him for the manner in which He has 
honored and blessed our feeble efforts in the past, while at the 
same time, with faith in Him who promised to give the 
heathen for an inheritance to His Son, we ought to renew 
and redouble our efforts in the future. 
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ARTICLE VIL. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER AS HELD BY 
THE EVANGELICAL REFORMED CHURCH. 


*Translated from the German of the Rev. Prof. J. J. Herzog, D. D.. 
of Erlangen, by the Rev. G. F. Behringer, Mendon, Il. 

The Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper (xvpraxov 
Seizvov, 1 Cor. 11 : 20; rpare@a nvpiov, 1 Cor. 10: 21; 
nlaois rob aptrov Acts 2:42) formed and developed itself on 
the basis of the Holy Scriptures in opposition to the Catholic 
(Roman) as well as the Lutheran view. Hence it must be 
viewed and judged from the standpoint of this two-fold op- 
position, and in doing this, those points, in which it agrees 
with the Lutheran doctrine, must be well noticed. The Re- 
formed view, considered by itself, just as the Catholie and 
Lutheran, experienced certain changes until it reached its 
definitive expression. And even this definitive expression 
resulted variously in the several branches of the Reformed 
Church, according as their respective opposition to the devel- 
opment of the Lutheran doctrine was more or less mildly or 
sharply expressed. This is now to be considered in a sum- 
mary manner. 

The dispute in reference to the Holy Supper, which broke 
out soon after the beginning of the Reformation, concerned 
itself at first and chiefly, if not exclusively, about the ques- 
tion: whether the words of the institution are to be inter- 
preted literally or figuratively—in which connection it may 
be remarked, that it amounts to the same thing whether. 
with Zwingli, the word “is” means “signifies,” or whether, 
with (colampadius, the words “body and blood” are made 
equivalent to “representation of the body,” “representation 
of the blood.” The latter interpretation is no doubt more 
correct, since in the Aramaic, which our Lord used, the copu- 








* Herzog’s Real Encylopedia, Vol. L., p. 38-47, (2d Edition). 
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la is wauting, a fact, moreover, of which Zwingli was by no 
means ignorant. 

At that time, and long thereafter, the figurative explana- 
tion was represented to be the ne plus ultra of careless, 
senseless, willfulness, indeed as the product of pure infidel- 
ity, as firmly by the Lutheran as ever by the Catholic 
party. That time has pretty well gone by. For after 
awhile, the conclusion was reached, that an interpretation 
which had been defended by such men as Athanasius 
and Augustine, could not altogether be of evil. In like 
manner, the impression could not always be resisted, that 
inasinuch as in the Holy Scriptures an unlimited amount of 
inatter cannot be understood literally, the possibility pre- 
sented itself of applying the tigurative explanation to the 
passages treating of the Lord’s Supper ; and that, the connec- 
tion of the words spoken, or of the institution, as well as the 
reference to other points of Scripture contents, according to 
the measure of the “analogy of faith,” could decide the 
meaning—just as (Ecolampadius had observed, that “Scripture 
should be explained by Scripture.” For here the fundamen- 
tal principle must be applied: “the entire Word and nothing 
but the Word.” Hence at the present time, another argu- 
ment is brought forward against the admissibility of the fig- 
urative interpretation, viz.: it cannot properly be assumed 
that the Lord,in such a highly important matter, and at 
such a solemn moment, should have made use of figurative 
language. In reply to this, we remark first of all, that it 
does not depend upon our idea of fitness or propriety. In 
certain instances the Lord clothes His thoughts in a form that 
might not suit some, that might appear almost unbecoming 
to them, aud that really occasioned very sad misunderstand- 
ings,{e. g., Matth. 19:12). Nevertheless, it does not become 
us to prescribe to the Lord in what manner He shall express 
Himself. If it can be proved, that the figurative explanation 
can be maintained on the basis of the Divine Word, it is 
thereby furnished with the seal of the highest authority, 
against which all opposition must cease. But the above 
quoted argument is used in still another form: it cannot be 
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assumed that the Lord designed to bestow upon [lis disciples a 
mere representation, since the words which He uses lead to 
this conclusion, that He imparted to them something substan- 
tial. Yet the argument cannot be so understood, that what 
must first be proved is presumed to be conceded. For it is 
self-evident, that, if the Lord presented Lis real body to the 
disciples, it would be virtually emptying the sacrament of 
its import, to interpret the word body so as to mean the sign 
or symbol of the body. 

Besides, the Lutheran doctrine does not at all bind itself, 
as Lutheran theologians themselves concede, to the strictly 
literal sense of the words of institution, which assumes an 
absolute equalization of the demonstrative subject and the 
predicate. Indeed Luther, and the theologians adhering to 
him, saw very, well, that the maintenance of the purely lit- 
eral sense would lead straightway to the Catholic doctrine. 
And in fact, there is included in the literal interpretation the 
entire Catholic theory and practice in reference to the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar; not only the transformation of the ele- 
ments, the adoration of the host, the denying of the cup to the 
laity, but also the atoning sacrifice of the mass,* which, accord- 
ing to the strict verbal sense of the text, must be offered up 
during the celebration of the Holy Supper. Ilence Luther 
was, for a long time, inclined to the figurative explanation, 
“because,” as he writes, “I well saw that wherewith I could 
have inflicted upon the papacy the hardest “whack”+—so 
that Luther’s aversion to the trope or figure is really to be 
wondered at. Hence, it also arises, that Lutheran theologians 
hear the same reproaches from Catholic theologians which the 
latter cast at the Reformed. 

Therefore, the following alternative presents itself to us: 
either the pure and strict literal sense, or the pure tropical or 
figurative meaning; either the Catholic view, exalted to the 
God in the pyx (deus in pyxide), and to the sacrifice of the 





* Bellarmin, for his view of the doctrine, rightly appeals to the 
word nA @uevoV (1 Cor. 11: 24), which will apply only to the bread. 
and not to the body of Christ that was not broken. 

+ Luther’s ‘‘Sendschreiben an die Christen zu Strasburge, 15ten 
Dezember, 1524””—in De Wette’s Ed. of Luther’s Works : IT, 574. 
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mass, or the Reformed doctrine, which culminated in the dec- 
laration of Beza during the religious disputation at Poissy, 
in the year 1572, “that the body of Christ which was sus- 
pended on the cross is as far removed from the bread on the 
altar as heaven is from earth”—whereupon the assembled pre- 
lates exclaimed: “he has blasphemed.” This declaration, in 
which iscontained the absolute abolition of creature-deification 
has been accepted in the same form by a part of the Reformed 
dogmatic theologians ;* as indeed all Reformed theologians, 
Calvin and his disciples as well as Zwingli and (Ecolampa- 
dius, though differing from one another upon various points, 
substantially agree to the above declaration. Moreover, Au- 
gustine, over against the carnally deviating conceptions of 
the Church in his own days, taught the above view in the 
words: “Whilst the flesh of Christ was upon the earth, it was 
not in heaven ; now, since it is not upon the earth, it is in 
heaven.” The Lutheran doctrine, on the other hand, with 
its “in, with, under,” presents itself to us as a compromise 
between two sharply opposing views. Regarded from the 
standpoint of the Reformed teaching, the Lutheran doc- 
trine bears the stamp of Catholicism not yet fully over- 
come. This was expressed by Luther, particularly in the 
heat of the conflict with the Reformed theologians, in sev- 
eral unequivocal laudations of the Catholic dogma, (e. g. in 
letters to Duke Albrecht of Prussia, in De Wette’s Ed. or 
Luther’s Works: IV. 354). Whilst the foremost representa- 
tives of the Reformed dogma, in their radical efforts towards 
the abolition of Catholic errors, went, for a time, too far, and 
thereby nourished the strife, and in part virtually justified 
the Lutheran opposition. 

With these introductory remarks, we proceed to a more 
specific consideration of the subject-matter. 

The actual institution of the Lord’s Supper was preceded by 
an important event, which, although no mention is therein 
made, neither could have been made, of the Holy Supper, 





* Thus Wolleb ; vide Heppe’s ‘‘ Dogmatik der Evang. Reformirtin 
Kirche,” p. 470. 
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nevertheless served as a preparation to the latter, and which 
throws light upon it. We refer here to the sayings of Jesus 
in the Synagogue of Capernaum, and to His further explana- 
tion (John 6 : 48-63), called forth by the exceptions taken to 
His remarks on the part of the Jews. We have here the 
clearest example of a figurative designation of the relation in 
which the Lord places Himself to His disciples, an example 
which thereby becomes so significant, in that, with the same, 
the eating and the drinking of the body and the blood of 
the Lord is spoken of; and in that, the Lord rejects in the 
most positive manner that explanation which the Capernaites 
gave to His words, as if what He had said should have meant 
the physical eating and drinking of His material body and 
blood. But what is most important is this: the Lord plainly 
declares, that neither then nor any other time such an eating 
and drinking should take place; and least of all would it be 
possible after His departure to the Father. This is the sense 
and the import of the words in John 6 : 61-63, in which it 
amounts to the same thing, whether the words, 1) Caps ovx 
were ovdév be referred to the flesh of Christ, as the Reformed 
interpret, or to the carnal understanding, as Luther explains. 
In harmony with the limitation of these words, the preceding 
(55 v.) 7 yap Gap& pov aln&ns €oTiv Pp@ots nal TO aiva “wov 
alnbns éoriv 7001s must also be understood, not of the par- 
taking of the sacramental elements, but of a purely spiritual 
reception, taking place independent of the sacramental com- 
munion. And the disciples, in whose ears and hearts the 
powerful words of John 6: 61—63 re-echoed, were in this 
way prepared and enabled to comprehend the impending in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, and to guard themselves 
against carnal thoughts.* 

Just as everything in the New Testament connects with 
something in the Old Testament, so likewise the Holy Sup- 
per. We are now brought to the consideration of its connec- 
tion with the Paschal Supper of the Jews, instituted in remem- 
brance of the deliverance of the nation from Egyptian bond- 





* Athanasius (To Serapion 4 : 19) says: @@parinn evvoim. 
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age, and especially in memory of the sparing of the first born 
of the Israelites. The Lord, in reality, did then and there 
celebrate with His disciples His farewell supper, and at the 
same time the Jewish paschal supper—either as the synopti- 
cal evangelists report, on the evening of the 14th to the 15th 
of Nisan, or according to John (who probably has the more 
correct account), anticipating the paschal feast by one day, 
on the evening of the 13th to the 14th of Nisan, because He 
Himself was to be offered as the Paschal Lamb on the after- 
noon of the 14th of Nisan. This latter view seems to be 
taken, not only by John (19: 36), but also by Paul (1 Cor. 
5:7), both of whom put Jesus and the Paschal Lamb to- 
gether.* Now it has been maintained that the connection 
of the Paschal Feast with the Holy Supper, requires that the 
Lord should have imparted His body and His blood to be 
partaken of by His disciples. Had this been His intention, 
it would have been more to the point for Him to have pre- 
sented the Paschal Lamb to His disciples. But, in order to 
cut off all carnal thoughts, as well as not to bind the Church 
to the ordinances of the Old Testament, the Lord presents 
bread and wine. As a matter of course, we do not regard 
this to be a proof for the figurative interpretation, but just 
as little do we regard it to be evidence against the same. 
But if the communion is essentially a spiritual one, then 
this must some how be shown in the reports of the institution 
of this sacrament ; i. e., there must be something in the words 
of the institution which positively can not be otherwise ex- 
plained, than by assuming a trope or figure. Here are to be 
substantially considered the four different reports of the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, in Matt. 26: 26-29; Mark 
14 : 22-25; Luke 22: 14-20; and by Paul in 1 Cor. 11 : 23- 
26. They arrange themselves, according to their contents, 
into two groups: the one embracing Matthew and Mark, the 
other Luke and Paul; and though both show an undeniable 
inner relationship, they yet plainly differ from each other. 


* Schmid, ‘‘Die Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testament,” I., 342. 
Vol. IX. No. 2. 36 
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In view of 1 Cor. 11 : 23, there is reason to think that the 
report of Paul and the one of Luke can claim the greater au- 
thenticity ; and just in these very reports we find several 
points that can in no wise be made to harmonize with the 
literal interpretation. 

The first point is this: Luke writes, robro ro mornpiov 7 
navy diaSnnn ev T@ aati Mov, TO bmp bua@v ExXvvope- 
vov; Paul rodro ro mzornpiov 1) narvyn d1aOnn Eotlv ev T@ 
éu@ atuatt. We may now connect &v T@ aruati ov, or 
év T@ Eu atari with morypiov, and accordingly translate: 
this cup, by virtue of my blood, is the symbol or pledge of 
the new covenant—which does not impress us favorably ; or, 
following Calvin, we may connect it (7 ¢., €v 7@, &e.,) with 
naivy diabynxn, so that the meaning would be: this cup, i. e. 
that which it contains, represents the new covenant which is 
established through and sealed in my blood. In both cases 
we have a strong figurative expression. The Lord in the pas- 
sionate excitement of that hour, heaps figure upon figure. 
So prominently has that which fills His innermost soul ad- 
vanced to the foreground of His feelings and His imagina- 
tion. 

Another point which can not be harmonized with the ac- 
ceptance of the literal sense, i. e. with the acceptance of the 
bodily presence, is the additional clause, peculiar to Luke 
and Paul: robdro moire eio tHv Eunv avauvnorr, cited by 
Luke but once in the distribution of the bread. Paul uses 
it twice, in the distribution of the bread, as well as of the 
wine, so great is the estimate which Paul places upon these 
words of the Lord. They are in fact of decisive significa- 
tion to every unbiased judge. For a memorial celebration 
pre-supposes a total bodily absence. Whether the Lord really 
spoke these words or not, they doubtless declare, as has been 
correctly observed, what must have been understood from the 
connection of the several parts of the celebration. These 
words form a well-known parallel to the Paschal Supper, 
which also took place as a memorial service, (Exodus 12 : 14; 
13: 9). Now then, just as this Paschal Supper is a memorial 
of a past event, so likewise is the Holy Supper, which the 
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Lord instituted as a celebration to be observed by His disci- 
ples in the future. Yet, on the other hand, it is maintained, 
from the Lutheran standpoint, that the observance of this 
memorial celebration of Christ, presupposes a self-participa- 
tion in the same, which is realized in the impartation of the 
corporeality of his life. And this same self-participation 
renders the natural procedure of the eating and drinking to 
be a marvelous one, whose marvelousness is said to be inde- 
pendent of the condition of the recipient. Besides all this, 
it is expressly asserted that all this is embraced in the correct 
understanding of the work: rodro oueire 1s THY Euny avap- 
vyo.v. But the correct interpretation, and at the same time 
the complement of these words, is given in the conception of 
the spiritual presence, which, with Christ, expresses infinitely 
more than with other men or beings. 

Whilst we have found the evidence in the report of 
Paul (inel. that of Luke), that the bodily presence of the 
Lord is not spoken of in the Holy Communion, the Lutheran 
theologians have long ago maintained, on the other hand, 
that this same report contains the strongest evidence against 
every Zwinglian memorial view (1 Cor. 11: 27-29), by virtue 
of the following conclusion; the object against which we 
may sin must be present; we may sin against the body and 
the blood of Christ ; therefore these must be present. Nev- 
ertheless, the major premise is incorrect, and hence also the 
conclusion drawn therefrom. In fact the presence of the ob- 
ject is not always necessary. (Ecolampadius and many Re. 
formed theologians after him have adduced as an analogy, 
the injury or the dishonor inflicted upon the royal seal 
or picture of a king, just as one may thus sin against the 
absent king himself, so we may sin against the body of 
Christ, in sinning against the holy symbol of His body. 
From the Lutheran standpoint however, on the contrary, it 
is maintained, that it follows from the words in the 29th 
verse, p11) Stanpivav TO o@pua, that the body is present; for, 
otherwise, there could be no reference to a discerning or not 
discerning. Yet it is evident that d:axpivwv retains its 
force, even if it have no reference to the bodily presence. 
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Luther compared the partaking (communing) of the godless, 
or unworthy, to the ill usage which the Lord received at the 
hands of the rude soldiery. In this case the profanation of 
the sacrament appears in its most glaring light. Yet at what 
a price? At such an one as Luther himself upon closer ex- 
amination found to be too high. Besides, Luther did not lay 
80 great a stress upon this passage as many after him. The 
principal passage upon which he rests, is the formula of in- 
stitution. 

In this connection may be added, that d:axpivery may also 
signify to judge, or to form an opinion of, and in all proba- 
bility this is its meaning in the above passage. Still this 
would not affect the main point at issue. 

Another passage upon which great stress has been laid 
from the Lutheran side, viz.: 1 Cor. 10: 16-22, can not de- 
tain us long at this time. The communion of the body and 
the blood of Christ is compared: 1. To the communion with 
the Jewish altar, which was realized through the eating of 
the sacrificial offerings; 2. to the communion with idols, of 
which one was rendered culpable by partaking of the idola- 
trous sacrificial feasts in the temples of the idols. In all 
three cases a communion is indeed established by means of 
the sensible and the material: by partaking of the bread and 
of the wine of the Holy Supper, by eating of the sacrificial 
offerings of the Jews, by partaking of the sacrificial idol- 
feasts. But the communion itself does not thereby become 
a bodily one, for it ean refer only to a spiritual contact 
with the altar, when the Jew confesses that he finds himself 
in theocratic union with the same. Concerning the idola- 
trous sacrificial feasts, participation in these is intimately 
connected with astate of mind which has no scruples against 
taking part even in the worship of demons. In agreement 
with this fact, the conception of the communion of the body 
and the blood of Christ must be apprehended. The believer 
stands in communion with the body and the blood of the 
Lord, in so far as he is conscious that Christ, through His 
death, has wrought out for him deliverance from sin and 
guilt, and that the pledge thereof is given in the Holy Supper. 
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We are now in a position to take a comprehensive view of 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. “As the Lord had loved 
His own that were in the world, He loved them unto the 
end.” These words, with which the Apostle John introdu- 
ces his report of the washing of the disciples’ feet, find their 
application, likewise in the Holy Supper. In the washing of 
the feet the serving love of the Lord is glorified; in the Holy 
Communion it is His self-denying, self-sacrificing love. Love 
is the secret of the Lord’s Supper, as it is in fact of the en- 
tire revelation in Christ. The Lord is in the act of entering 
upon His sufferings, of surrendering Himself into the hands 
of sinners—He who is conscious of the fact that all things 
have been given unto Him of His Father. Yet,in truth, He 
surrenders Himself into the hands of His own; for them He 
dies; His death avails for them as unto life. In that He 
yields His life for them, He becomes theirs, and they become 
His completely. Thus through His love to His own, He 
overcomes in advance the impending suffering and death, 
and gives to the latter its true signification. 

Of this the Holy Communion is both the pledge and the 
confirmation. To this end the Lord has established it as the 
permanent institution within the circle of His own disciples. 
In this there occurs, even in its form, a condescension of the 
divine love unto our human nature, composed of body and 
spirit,—to which fact the church fathers, after them the scho- 
lastic theologians of the middle ages, and also the Reformed 
theologians, as well as the Reformed Confessions of Faith, 
have called attention. The symbolism of the Holy Supper, 
like everything else that proceeds from the Lord, is simple 
and yet of profound depth of meaning, and therefore adapted, 
with all its simplicity, to make a quickening impression. On 
other occasions the Lord pictures the participating activity 
in the kingdom of God under the simile of a Supper, to 
which many have been invited. Here, in truth, is a Supper, 
and moreover such an one in which the Host presents Him- 
self as meat and drink to the guests. Therewith is implied 
the participating activity in the kingdom of God on earth, 
in its highest realization—through communion with Christ. 
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Baptism,—which falls under the same category of a sym- 
bolical act, and which, like the Holy Communion, guarantees 
unto us spiritual realities under the form of material ele- 
ments—symbolizes the Divine favor needed for the reception 
into the covenant of grace; the Lord’s Supper, the grace 
needed for remaining and progressing in this covenant, as 
Calvin teaches: “After God has received us into His family 
by Holy Baptism, He provides our nourishment for the whole 
course of our life, and assures us in the Holy Supper, by a 
given pledge, of His benevolence (Institutio 4, 17.1). For 
nothing is presented to us in the Lord’s Supper, which is not 
likewise offered to us outside of the same through the Divine 
Word, viz.: confirmation of our communion with Christ, out 
of which there result as fruits, strengthening of our faith, 
forgiveness of sins, power unto sanctification. But in the 
Holy Communion, as the Word made visible (verbum visibile: 
according to the term invented by Augustine, and accepted 
by the Reformed theologians), all this is brought near to us 
in an especially impressive manner, 7. e. just as we nourish 
ourselves with Christ’s flesh and blood outside of this sacra- 
ment, according to John 6 : 48-63, so is this act of commu- 
nion with Christ, through the eating and drinking of the 
pledges of His given body and shed blood, brought very 
near to us in the most affecting manner. Just as we secure 
strengthening of our faith outside of the Lord’s Supper, so 
does this sacrament serve us the same purpose—an ordinance 
which exhibits to us, in the most obvious manner, Christ as 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Just as we may have forgive- 
ness of sins outside of the Holy Supper—for we would hardly 
dare to approach the table of the Lord without any conscious- 
ness whatever of having received pardon of our sins—so do 
we receive at the table of the Lord this most solemn assur- 
ance (i. e. pardon of our sins), and the necessary renewal of 
this assurance, in view of our daily sins. Therefore we can 
say, in harmony with the institution of Christ: as surely as 
we eat of this bread and drink of this cup, so surely dé we 
know that Christ, through His sufferings and death, has 
wrought out for us deliverance from guilt and damnation. 
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And just as we ought to work out our sanctification outside 
of the Lord’s Supper, and to make progress therein, so does 
this sacrament afford us the liveliest impulse, and also the 
power, to accomplish the same, as Zwingli very aptly said: 
“The Holy Supper was given us that we might be encouraged 
to overcome the world (ut ad vincendum mundum animare- 
mur)—in faith to Him who for us did overcome the world.” 

Such are the considerations which underlie the declarations 
of the Reformed symbols and dogmatic theologians, when 
they so often repeat, that the emblems used in the Lord’s 
Supper are neither void nor empty; but that, on the other 
hand, one can say with as little reason, that the signs in 
themselves, by virtue of the words of institution spoken over 
them, either contain or impart grace—as indeed a long time 
elapsed before the terms continere, conferre gratiam, came into 
use in the Catholic Church. For the Reformed dogmatic 
theologians teach that, to say that Christ is present in the 
bread, is something different from saying that He is present 
in the Holy Supper. A most real and true presence of Christ 
takes place, a union with us that is neither local nor cor- 
poreal. With the body and the blood of Christ there sub- 
sists a sacramental union of the bread and the wine. This 
sacramental union, added to the spiritual union with Christ, 
this it is which renders the celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion the culminating point of Christian worship, where man 
and God meet each other—man with his best endeavors to 
appropriate Jesus more and more unto himself by dying unto 
sin, and God with His most precious gifts. 

In the above statement is included how much depends 
upon our faith. This is pregnantly expressed in the Re- 
formed proposition: Christ is received by the mouth of faith 
(ore fidei). Without faith, indeed, the emblems are empty 
and void ; without faith there is no spiritual presence, no true 
presence, but only a symbolical presence. But this has been 
often so interpreted, as if, according to the Reformed view, 
it were faith which made the sacrament. Yet this were the 
same as if I were accused of desiring to create the sunlight 
with my own eyes, since I am compelled to confess that the 
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sunlight would not exist for me had I no eyes. This accords 
with the Biblieal view. When the Lord says to those who 
desire to be healed of Him: “Be it unto thee according to 
thy faith ;” and, “depart, thy faith bath made thee whole,” 
does Christ thereby deny that He is the Saviour? Does He 
intend therewith to say, that the recipient of His gracious 
power has healed himself? 

In order that the celebration of the Lord’s Supper may 
have such blessed effects, there is not needed, either directly 
or indireetly, any secret of nature, any miracle, any physical 
wonder, avy miracle of the divine omnipotence which should 
be equal to the miracle of the incarnation of the Divine 
Word, any miracle which should be consummated, if not 
upon the altar, yet in the mouth of the communicant, (all 
this is in accordance with Lutheran doctrine); but rather 
does there take place a super-sensible activity of grace, aecord- 
ing to the measure of faith of the recipient of the sacrament. 
Not as if the Reformed view, in any way, denied the possibil- 
ity of physical wonders in general, or even called the same 
into question ; not as if the gift of the Lord to work mira- 
cles, and His honorable title, “Wonderful,” should be refused 
to Him. But rather that no sufficient reason is at hand for 
the assumption of a physical wonder. Such a thing is not 
needed to nourish the resurrection body,as Luther for a long 
time had taught, until he saw and also acknowledged, that if 
the soul were healed, the body would likewise be delivered. 
And indeed it can not be maintained, that the miracle of the 
bodily presence is needfull to the assurance of the pardon of 
our sins, which is bestowed upon us by a worthy reception of 
the Holy Supper. As little can the Reformed concede to 
Luther, that, inasmuch as they wish to have only the spirit- 
ual without the carnal, inasmuch as they tear away the spir- 
itual (as Luther declares), that therefore they lose the spirit- 
ual, and that nothing remains to them but mere bread and 
wine. The statement on which is founded the opinion, that 
wherever Christ is present spiritually, there He must also, of 
necessity, be bodily, can be as little maintained and consist- 
ently carried out as the foregoing; it so completely contra- 
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dicts the actual facts in the case, that Luther himself at last 
virtually surrendered it. Moreover, the Reformed can not be 
expectedein view of the want of evidence for the bodily 
presence, to take refuge in the words which Luther spoke at 
Marburg, viz: *“if the Lord should place wild apples before 
me, and command me to takeand eat, I would not dare ask : 
wherefore?” Yet we believe, that we not only might, but 
that we ought so to ask, since God does nothing superfluously, 
and since the question at issue is the continued, effective rep- 
etition of a great miracle. The position which the Catholic 
church assumes in relation to this question throws light upon 
the matter. She fully recognizes the fact, that the bodily 
presence does not belong to the essential being of this sacra- 
ments, since the sacraments are naught but means or instru- 
ment of sanctification. Therefore the Eucharist could really 
and truly be a sacrament, and could have the full effect 
of a Sacrament, even if it did not contain the body of Christ. 
The only reason why the Eucharist must contain the body 
of Christ is this: that it is offered as a true sacrifice to the 
Father.t For this sacrificial act presupposes an object to 
be sacrificed. This then is the only tenable ground for the 
necessity of the bodily presence of the Lord. 

The controversy concerning the communion of the un- 
worthy and godless, which for awhile was carried on in a 
vigorous manner between the Reformed and the Lutheran 
theologians, arose for the first time in the middle of the 
eleventh century. After Paschas Radbert, in the middle of 
the ninth century, had taught that the unworthy communi- 
eants do not receive the body and the blood of Christ, Lan- 
france advanced the contrary opinion, which alone agreed 
with the doctrine of the transformation of the elements and 
which necessarily resulted therefrom. But the relation of the 
two Protestant confessions to this question presents itself to 
us in a simpler manner than has often been regarded. 





*Schmitt: ‘Das Religionsgesprach zu Marburg, 1840, p. 108. Lu- 
ther discusses this question at length in his essay : ‘‘Dass diese Worte 
Christi et.”’ Vol. 30, p. 141 et seq. Erlangen Ed. 

+ Bellarmin, de sacramento Eucharistiz lib. V, cap. 22, 2 3. 
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The Lutheran doctrine teaches that the unworthy commun- 
icants receive the body and the blood of Christ, because the 
point at issue is the sensible perception of something mater- 
ial for which faith can not be the organ—as Thomasius ex- 
presses himself. Nevertheless, in holding this view, difficul- 
ties remain to the strictest Lutheran, inasmuch as we are not 
concerned merely about the sensible perception of something 
material, but involuntarily the confession is made, that the 
body and the blood of Christ in the Holy Supper are spirit- 
ually received, eaten and drank ;* the nourishment itself is 
also called a spiritual, heavenly food. Luther says, real 
plainly, that Christ’s flesh belongs to the passage: “that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” And further: ‘a spir- 
itual flesh it is; it is in God and God is with it ; hence it is 
alive and gives life to all who eat it, to both body and 
soul.”+ So far was Luther led, in order to avoid the Re- 
formed reproach of a carnal interpretation. And therein is 
again evident an approach to the Reformed doctrine. 

Hence quite a long time elapsed before the proposition of 
the oral eating of the ungodly prevailed, which Brenz adopted 
as hisown, at quitea late period. But so far as the Reformed 
doctrine is concerned, this question can bardly arise. If the 
point at issue be the presence of the real body of Christ, 
which was nailed to the cross, and which is to be received by 
the mouth of the believer, then, according to the Reformed 
teaching, neither believers nor unbelievers, neither the god- 
fearing nor the godless, receive the same, because of the sim- 
ple reason that it is not present; because the bread and the 
wine are mere signs of the absent body and blood of Christ. 
But when, in the Reformed doctrine, reference is made 
to the reception of the body and the blood of Christ, with 
the mouth of faith, this reception, as a matter of course, 
is coufined to the worthy. Calvin admirably compares this 
to the rain, which falls upon and down from a stone, and 





* Thus teaches the Formula of Concord : Miieller’s Ed. p. 670. 
+ ‘Dass diese Worte Christi noch fest stehen :’? Erlangen Ed., Vol- 
30, pp. 99 and 125, 
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which cannot penetrate into the stone. Every organ is 
wanting to the ungodly to receive that which is the very es- 
sence of the sacrament. And moreover, the idea can not be 
established, that Christ is received into the soul of the ungod- 
ly and that He therein works the judgment,—as the Formula 
of Concord teaches. According to the Scriptures, where 
Christ is, there are life and salvation. The unworthy com- 
muniecant eats and drinks unto himself condemnation, but 
he does not receive Christ. Another question has been 
brought into connection with the above, viz.: whether Judas 
Iscariot participated in the first communion. This question 
has received, in a superfluous manner, from the Reformed as 
well as from the Lutheran side, a dogmatic range and sig- 
nificance. Judas was probably absent, which follows from 
John 13: 26-30 compared with Matthew 26: 23-25. Ac- 
cording to Luke he was present ; the presumption, however, 
is not unfounded, that the latter passage is to be assigned to 
the beginning of the supper, #. ¢., previous to the institution 
of the Holy Communnion. Hence it is altogether probable 
that Judas did not partake of the same. 

The foregoing explanations have been given in agreement 
with the doctrinal development of the Reformers of the Re- 
formed Church, as well as in harmony with the Reformed 
confessions of faith. Yet it will be necessary to add some- 
what more by way of complement. 

By reason of the justifiable opposition against the enor- 
mous abuse which the Catholie Church had practiced with 
the elements, and because of the superstitions clinging to the 
signs, Zwingli and (colampadius were carried away by a view 
which, in truth, must be regarded as extreme. Yet Zwingli 
had a perfect right to teach, that the sacraments do not jus- 
tify, as indeed Melanchthon had taught in his Loci Commu- 
nes, in the edition of 1521 (vide Plitt p. 251): “the sacra- 
ments do not justify; faith alone justifies.” But Zwingli 
went too far in the following definition, in which an element 
of truth can not be ignored, but which, by exaggeration 
and isolation, developed into an untruth: “therefore the sac- 
raments are signs or ceremonies by which a man shows to 
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the church, that he is either a candidate ora soldier of Christ; 
and they render the church more certatn of thy faith than of 
thyself. For if thy faith has not been otherwise perfected, if it 
needs a ceremonial sign for its confirmation, it is not faith ; for 
faith is that by which we resolutely, firmly and unchangeably 
depend upon the merey of God.” CE&colampadius teaches sub- 
stantially the same thing. But neither of them adhered to 
this opinion, and no symbol of the Reformed Church adopted 
such a definition. The teaching of Zwingli and colampa- 
dius, as it shaped itself in the course of the controversy, is 
contained in the last of the articles agreed upon by the Luth- 
eran and Reformed theologians at Marburg: ‘That the Sa- 
crament of the Altar is a sacrament of the true body and 
blood of Christ, and that the spiritual reception of this same 
body and blood is especially needed by every Christian.” But 
since a material body cannot be partaken of spiritually, as 
Zwingli remarked, and intentionally emphasized, the final 
outcome of the matter would be what is taught in John 6: 
48 (interpreted in Zwingli’s sense as in the Kzxpositio fidei to 
Francis L.), that “to eat Christ spiritually is the same as to 
enjoy, in mind and soul, the mercy and the goodness of God 
in Christ.” By way of: complement, the first Helvetic Con- 
fession teaches, that this Sacrament is a mystic supper, in 
which the Lord Himself presents to His disciples His body 
and His blood, 7. e. Himself, in order that He may dwell in 
them and they in Him (by faith). 

Calvin’s doctrine is in advance of Zwingli’s, and approaches 
the Lutheran view, yet without surrendering the fundamen- 
tal aspect of the Reformed teaching. Calvin regards this 
proposition as essential: that a life-giving power inhabits the 
flesh of Christ, by reason of His union with the Godhead 
(Lnstitutio 4, 17. 9.) In his comments upon John 6, 51, he 
teaches, that in the flesh of Christ, because salvation was 
wrought out in the same, the powers of redemption are forever 
deposited. Hence Calvin teaches, furthermore, that to the 
believer there is imparted in the Holy Supper, out of the 
glorified body of Christ, a life-giving power, through the 
mediation of the Holy Spirit. This view is expressed in 
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several Reformed symbols: in the Geneva Catechism, in the 
French, the Belgic, the first Scottish, and in several other 
Confessions.* Herein too great stress is laid upon the instru- 
ment with which redemption was accomplished, and herein 
is manifest an infusion of the Catholic view. Yet the correct 
thought underlies this teaching, viz.: that Christ can only then 
be ours, when our faith is directed to His flesh (nisi cum fides 
nostra in ejus carnem dirigitur), that we must hold fast to the 
man in Christ if we would reach God in Christ, (Calvin’s own 
words in his commentary to the Gospel of John). It is eter- 
nally true, that in the flesh of Christ, which Ignatius has 
well termed the Gospel (“to the Philadelphians,” cap. 5), the 
power of life resides. We are directed to draw the forces of 
life from the Word manifest in the flesh, as it exists and em- 
bodies itself in the words of the Gospel message, rather than 
from the humanity of Christ located in the heavens, to 
which, so long as we live here below, we stand in no closer 
relation. And so far as the Holy Supper is concerned, we are 
directed, first of all, to Christ’s death and to the redeeming 
power of the same, which we, as Paul says, are to show till 
He come. Calvin has well recognized this side of the ques- 
tion, and has so expressed himself in his commentary, as if 
he desired to say nothing else than what we have above said 
concerning the mystical communion with the flesh of Christ. 
The eating of the flesh of Christ, in the sacrament and out- 
side of the sacrament, is finally equivalent to this: that our 
faith is directed, in the manner above stated, to the flesh of 
Christ. Several of the Greek Church Fathers have thus 
taught, especially Basilius the Great (vide 8. Steitz: “Die 
Abendmahlslehre in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung” in 
“Dorner’s Jahrbiicher,” 1864, et seq.). This is the view 
which is otherwise expressed in the Heidelberg Catechism 
and in the second Helvetic Confession. Wherever in the Re- 





*In these, as well as in Calvin’s Institutes, the thought is expressed 
that the Holy Communion nourishes the resurrection body, which can 
be maintained, since this sacrament quickens and strengthens the 
inner man, 
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formed symbols the doctrine is taught, that Christ’s body is 
received in the Lord’s Supper in a spiritual manner by means 
of our faith, there the same aspect of the question underlies 
the view entertained. 

The meaning of the Holy Supper for the fellowship of the 
believers presents itself as a self-evident result from the pre- 
ceding considerations. If the worthy participation tends to 
the confirmation of our living communion with Christ, then 
it must also more firmly unite Christians to one another, 
which union is founded upon their union with Christ. Hav- 
ing reached this point, we are compelled to confess, that the 
two doctrinal teachings, the Lutheran and the Reformed pre- 
sent to us not only differences, but also resemblances, much 
that is essentially common to both: not only the rejection of 
the transformation of the elements, the adoration of the 
same, the ceremonies or cultus of the sacrificial mass, but 
also the apprehension of the sacrament as a veritable nour- 
ishment, as a means of grace, appointed to assure us of our 
salvation, to strengthen our faith, to confirm our communion 
with Christ. No doubt it is also confession, as every act of 
worship is; but as confession it occupies a secondary place— 
with which limitation Calvin corrects the above quoted 
declarations of Zwingli and Cicolampadius. 

As authorities are to be mentioned: Al. Schweizer, “Die 
Glaubenslehre der Evang. Reformirten Kirche,” 2 vols., 1844- 
47. Ebrard, “Christliche Dogmatik,” 2d Ed., 1862-63, 2 vols. 
Heppe, “Die Dogmatik der Evang. Reformirten Kirche,” 1861. 
Ebrard, “Das Dogma vom heiligen Abendmahl und seine Ge- 
schichte,” 1845-46, 2 vols. Ete. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
AMERICAN, 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. — 7he Light, is it wanting ? why ? 
how much ? and what shall we do—( Fletcher Prize Essary, 1879) ; .JZy 
Son, Give Me Thy Heart, Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford and Cambridge, by C. J. Vaughan ; Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was He, and what is He now, by W. Patton (Carter & Bros. ); Studies 
in the Model Prayer, vy Dr. G. Boardman ; Practical Theology, a Man- 
ual for Theological Students, translated and adapted to the use of En- 
glish readers, by J. J. Van Oosterzee ; Voices from Babylon, or the 
Records of Daniel the Prophet, by Jos. A. Seiss, D, D. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL,—/eredity, with Preludes on Cur- 
rent Events, Boston Monday Lectures, by Jos. Cook ; Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the religions of India, 
delivered in the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, April, May, 
June, 1878, by F. Max Miiller. 

HIsTORICAL AND BlOGRAPHICAL.— JFohkn Lathrop Motley, » Memoir 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes ; Zhe Story of the Christians and Moors of 
Spain, by Charlette M. Yonge ; Samuel Fohnson, his words and his 
ways, what he said, what he did, and what men thought and spoke 
concerning him, by E. T. Mason ; A7ume, by T. H. Huxley ; Short His- 
tory of German Literature, by Ja. K. Hosmer ; Wemoir of G. D. Cum- 
mins, first Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Chruech, by his wife ; 
Washington Irving, by D. J. Hill; Decisive Events in History, by T. Ar- 
cher; Gethe and Schiller, their lives and works, including a Commen- 
tary on Gethe’s Faust, by Hjalmer H. Boyesen ; Zhe English Refor- 
mation, how it came about, and why we should uphold it, by Cunning- 
ham Geikie; Life and Times of Stein, or Germany and Prussia in the 
Napoleonic Age, 2 vols., by J. R. Seelye; Life of Fohn Kitto, D. D., 
by John_Eadie, D. D. 

Porerry.— Wells of Baca, or Solace of the Christian Mourner, and 
other thoughts on bereavement, by J. R. Macduff. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Lectures on Preaching, delivered before Theol. 
Dept. of Yale College, by Matthew Simpson, D. D., LL. D.; Addresses 
and Sermons in America, by Dean Stanley. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY : LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, PHILA. 


Second Free Lutheran Diet in America, Philadelphia, November 5-7, 

1878. The Essays, Debates and Proceedings. pp. 282. 

This is the second volume of what bids fair to become a regular series 
in the Lutheran Church. It contains the matter furnished by the Diet 
held in Philadelphia, November, 1879 ; embracing the Essays read, the 
Discussions on the Essays, and the other brief Proceedings. We shall 
not attempt a minute or extended criticism, but content ourselves 
with a general notice of the volume, and reference to a very few spe- 
cial points, 

The volume in appearance is very like its predecessor, only about 
one fourth or one fifth less in the number of pages. This is owing to 
none of the Essays being so long as some in the previous volume, and 
the discussions not being so fully reported. The matter of the discus- 
sions being so meagre is the more remarkable, as in this Second Diet, 
the speakers were selected and announced beforehand. It may be that 
many of them were like speakers on political occasions, more for or- 
nament or show than for actual service. These Discussions are no 
less important than the Essays, and serve to bring out the truth. It 
is a serious defect that they are lacking, but one that the Secretaries 
could not help. The Essays cover a wide and interesting range of 
subjects, and make a volume of value especially to every Lutheran. 
If these Diets continue, the volumes will become indispensable to 
every one who desires to be well acquainted with the character of the 
Lutheran Church. The Essays in this volume, as a whole, are more 
practical in character—dealing more with practical, living questions— 
than those of the preceding volume. Yet some of the old questions 
that have agitated the Church for centuries, were up for further con- 
sideration. We mean no disparagement of any one, when we say that 
such questions were left just about as they were before the Diet. As 
an illustration, may be mentioned the Essay and Discussion on “a 
True and Reasonable Subscription of the Confessions of our Church.” 
Those who insist on an absolute or unqualified subscription, instead of 
dealing in vague generalities, would do better to test the principle by an 
application of it to the Eveventh Article of the Augsburg Confession, in 
regard to Confession and Private Absolution, or to what is taught in the 
Twenty-eighth Article concerning the Lord's Day ,; or even to test it on 
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“the Descent into Hell,” of the Apostles’ Creed. In what sense is a 
subscription to these, and the like, ‘‘unqualified ?”? ‘‘In their true, 
native, original, and only sense ?”’ It is about time that there should 
be some understanding on such a subject, and especially should it be 
understood that those who are most urgent about an absolute or un- 
qualified subseription, either do not mean what they say, or mean one 
thing and practice another. It will not do any longer for men to as- 
sume all the honesty and candor in subscribing Confessions, because 
they profess to do so unqualifiedly, when all the world knows that they 
are at pains to explain away or deny the true meaning and import of 
articles or doctrines, which fail to express their present views and con- 
victions. We believe it to be true, that those who profess most in 
this respect, are the very ones who really show the widest difference 
between their subscription and their real faith. There are some other 
points that we designed noticing, but must forbear. We éommend 
the volume to our readers, and to all who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the Lutheran Church of the present day, as well as with her 
genius and character in the past. If these Diets are to become a fixed 
institution in our Lutheran Chureh, we very respectfully suggest, that 
it would be better to have a smaller number of subjects, and time for 
a fuller discussion of them by those entertaining a difference of views. 
If they are to be chiefly Essays, and the Discussions to be very subordi- 
nate, the end can be better gained through the press, with much less 
trouble and expense. If we are to have these Diets, let us have full 
Discussions. 
My Duty to the Church of which lama Member. By Rev. M. Rhodes, 
D. D., Pastor of St. Mark’s Eng. Evan. Lutheran Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. pp. 21. 1879. A valuable discourse. 


Ten Reasons why I should regularly attend the public Worship of God. 
(Tract). By Rev. William Hull. pp. 4. 


PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry, Comprising the best Poems of 
the most famous Writers. English and American. Compiled and 
Edited By Henry T. Coates. pp. xxxix., 997. 

It is not often that we have the opportunity to notice so attractive 
and rich a volume as this one of over a thousand pages. Here are 
gathered the richest treasures and choicest gems of poetry that lie scat- 
tered through centuries. The compiler and editor tells us how the 
work was begun nine years ago, to while away the long fall and winter 
evenings, and, becoming a labor of love, was continued to completion. 
The aim has been to present an Encyclopedia of the poetry of the Eng- 
lish Janguage that will be a welcome companion at every FIRESIDE. 
If it fails to be such a welcome companion, it can only be for lack of 
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acquaintance, and those who make such an acquaintance are to be 
congratulated. 

The volume, of course, does not pretend to give all the poetry in the 
English language, or even the chief part of it, but only such selections 
as could find a place in a collection of this kind. The great poems of 
the great masters—some of whose productions alone would equal in 
bulk this large volume—are necessarily excluded; but the compiler 
says: ‘‘it is believed that none of the most famous minor poems of the 
English language will be found missing from these pages.’’ It would 
be worse than idle to attempt any criticism of the poems themselves, 
They have passed the ordeal and received the stamp of genuine coin. 
The selection is as complete as the limitations of such a work will per- 
mit. Each poem is given entire, and whilst the largest productions 
are excluded, some of the choicest pieces of the greatest poets find a 
place. Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, Burns, Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, and many others, are here represented. The volume is to 
be commended not only for the rich treasures which it furnishes, but 
for the absence of the worthless and the vile. It has been the aim of 
the collection, that ‘while representing all that is best and brightest in 
our poetic literature, it should contain nothing that would tend to un- 
dermine any one’s faith or destroy a single virtuous impulse.’ The 
collection is not only wide in its range, but varied in character. We 
have poems to suit almost every variety of taste and condition in life, 
from childhood to old age, from gay to grave—poems sentimental, 
humorous, patriotic, religious, etc., etc. They are arranged under 
fifteen distinct heads, beginning with Joems of Home and Childhood, 
But these divisions furnish no idea of the almost endless variety in- 
eluded. The work is furnished with all the apparatus necessary for 
convenience in finding what iswanted. Following a Table of Contents 
are an Index of the Names of the Poems, Alphabetically arranged, and 
an Index of Authors, while at the close there are Notes Explanatory 
and Corroborative, and an Index of First Lines. 

We congratulate the editor and publishers in their success in the 
preparation and publication of this charming volume. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken thousands of households will bless them for their 
labor. This volume will be consulted and read both for pleasure and 
profit, a helper of joy in bright hours, and a solace in hours of darkness 
and sadness. No household can be familiar with it without experienc- 
ing its refining, elevating and purifying influence. It may be added 
that the style in which the volume is published contributes to its at- 
tractions. 


Voices from Babylon; or, The Records of Daniel the Prophet. By Jo- 
seph A. Seiss, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion. 
Author of ‘‘A Miracle in Stone,” ‘‘Last Times,’ “‘Lectures on the 
Gospels,” etc. pp. 391. 1879. 
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Dr. Seiss is very industrious in book-making, and it may be regarded 
as an evidence that he does not lack readers, In this age of ‘‘making 
many books,” it is something to be able to find those who appreciate 
such labors. Not all authors are so fortunate. This new volume has 
a taking title, and one that may tempt many to examine into its con- 
tents. These consist of fourteen lectures on the leading topics in the 
book of Daniel, a critically-revised translation, list of authors, and an 
Index. This last part issomething which should accompany every vol- 
ume that deserves a place in a library. The lectures are written in 
Dr. Seiss’ earnest and impressive style, and are upon subjects, many of 
them, of vital importance. They abound in practical applications of 
the lessons of this book to our own times, and cannot fail to fasten 
the attention of readers. We can very well believe, that with Dr. 
Seiss’ impressive delivery these lectures must have been heard with 
deepest interest, and they can now be read and studied with profit. 
The Bible is truly a wonderful book, and such expository discourses 
serve to bring out its inexhaustible treasures. The accompanying 
critically-revised translation has been prepared with care, and with 
the use of many of the best aids, It may help to a better understand- 
ing of this prophet, although some of the changes in rendering are of 
doubtful character. Wedo not like this constant tinkering at our 
English version. Some of the interpretations of prophecy in these 
lectures we are bound to say we cannot endorse, and believe they pre- 
sent neither the true meaning of the prophet, nor harmonize with the 
general teaching of the divine word, We do not accept the interpre- 
tation, that in ‘‘the succession of earthly administration there is a 
continuous deterioration from the beginning to the end.’’? Dr. Seiss 
is a thorough pessimist in politics and religion. Nor do we believe 
that the Roman Empire is still existing, and that the setting up of the 
Kingdom of God isathingof the future. These Millenarian vagaries 
greatly mar this volume, and give a coloring to its whole complexion, 
Still, in spite of them, there is a great deal of most valuable truth, 
presented with earnestness and eloquence, and the volume deserves a 
place among the popular expositions of the great prophet of Babylon. 
Daniel and Babylon should be enough to awaken special interest. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Englishman's Critical and Expository Bible Cyclopedia, Compiled 
and Written by the Rev, A. R. Fausset, M. A., Rector of St Cuth- 
bert’s York, Joint Author of the Critical and Experimental Com- 
mentary. Illustrated by six hundred wood cuts. pp. 753. 


This is a very substantial and attractive volume. It presentsa vast 
amount of matter in the most compact form. Ina single volume we 
have as much as is usually contained in several. The page is: large 
and divided into three columns, the print small but very clear and 
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distinct, the numerous illustrations well arranged, so that the utmost 
economy in space is secured. The paper, printing, and general make 
up of the volume are all that can be desired to make the work accept- 
able. 

It is not designed to supplant the excellent critical Cyclopwzdias and 
Dictionaries of the Bible already in use, such as Smith, and Kitto’s. 
The author says: ‘‘My aim in this work is to put within the reach of 
all Bible Students, learned and unlearned alike, the fruits of modern 
criticism and research, and at the same time to set forth briefly and 
suggestively those doctrinal and experimental truths which the Writ- 
ten Word itself contains. * * Many subjects which most of the Bi- 
ble Dictionaries omit, and which are of deep interest, are handled ; 
as for instance. Antichrist, The Thousand Years or Millennium, In- 
spiration, Predestination, Justification, Number, Divination (in its 
bearing on Spiritualism), ete.’ * * It will thus be seen that the 
work covers a wide field and presents to the reader information on 
a very great number of subjects of interest and importance. In a 
work of this kind, with so many topics, some subjects will be treated 
more satisfactorily than others. The author seems to have made use 
of the most recent and best material, and thus to furnish the student 
of the Bible with the results of the latest criticisms. A special value 
is given to some parts of the volume by the use made of the most re- 
cent investigations and discoveries in Bible lands. Too many of our 
Bible Dictionaries have been content to repeat views adopted long ago, 
without any careful or critical examination in the light of the present 
day. The production of such a work by a single author is evidence of 
zeal and energy in the cause of sacred learning. It is rather surpris- 
ing that, in this age of division of labor, one man would undertake so 
much and so varied in character ; but he has toiled earnestly and well, 
and this is, he tells us, “‘the fruit of my labors for the last seven 
years,”’ 

We do not pretend to have examined all or a majority of the articles 
in this volume ; but such examination as we have been able to give it, 
has impressed us with its substantial merits. It will be found a real 
help in the study of the Bible, and also in the examination of import- 
ant doctrinal subjects. Some subjects that we have looked for have 
not found a place here, whilst a few might perhaps have been omitted. 
The author’s general candor and fairness appear throughout, but he 
has taken occasion to inject his Millenarian views where the opportu- 
nity offers. It is hardly fair in such a work to present the views he 
does on Zhe Thousand Years, and other related subjects, as if they were 
accepted without challenge. Some may consider this Millenarianism a 
recommendation, but more will regard it as a defect or blemish. As 
a whole, the work may be commended as one of real value, presenting 
within moderate compass and at a reasonable cost, an immense treas- 
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ure of scriptural and religious truth. The style in which the work is 
presented is worthy of the matter it contains. It deserves a place in 
the library of students, and also in every intelligent Christian family. 


Philosophy, Historical and Critical. By Andre Lefevre. Translated 
with an Introduction by A. H. Keane, B. A. London, Chapman 
* and Hall; Phila., J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

M. Lefévre’s book—which forms a volume in ‘*The Library of Con- 
temporary Science’’—illustrates the gual to which Materialism logi- 
cally comes. We have seen no book that more thoroughly asserts the 
monism of matter and denies all spiritual essence in man or above 
man. It teaches the blankest atheism, with a most excited zeal. It 
insists on our quickly getting rid of all idea of the reality of God, the 
soul, free-will, immortality, conscience, and intrinsic, immutable mor- 
ality. With M. Lefevre even such men as J. S. Mill and Voltaire 
have had too much of the absurd and pernicious superstition of re- 
ligion, ‘‘the persistence of the religious views,”* left in them. 

One is struck, in reading this volume, with the constant evidence of 
loose thinking, and the incessant contempt of sequence in the necessi- 
ties of logical connection. Still worse, is the wholesale dishonesty of 
representation in stating the history of thought. Many of the pic- 
tures are about as true to fact as are the experiences of Don Quixotte 
or the adventures in Jules Verne’s novels. The author’s account of 
the teachings of Christianity is but gross, unmitigated carricature. 
The animus of his writing seems, throughout, to be an intense bitter- 
ness against the Christian religion ; and from every point of discus- 
sion he turns to assail it. His hatred of ‘metaphysics’ is only one 
degree milder than of religion. His commonest argument is the use 
of epithets and calling of names. To dispose of any old truth, even a 
fundamental law of human thought, he thinks it enough contemptu- 
ously to call it ‘tanthropomorphism.*’ He writes, in short, as a su- 
perficial, bitter partisan; and though vaunting his devotion to 
“science,” is utterly without the true scientific spirit. 

The Translator has done a good thing in pre-fixing an introduc- 
tion to the work, cautioning the reader against its materialism and 
atheism, and showing briefly some of its untenable assumptions, The 
extreme positions of the book, refuted by the very absurdity of exces- 
ses, but written in sprightly style, make it perhaps one of the best 
volumes in which to see the dreary wastes into which materialism 
would lead us. The enterprising publishers have issued the work 
in very clear type and attractive appearance. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
Life and Times of Stein; or Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic 
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Age. By J. R. Seeley, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern History 

in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. pp. 546 and 568. 1879. 

In these two fine octavo volumes we have a work of the first order. 
It must take its place at once and permanently among the standard 
volumes in the alcoves of our libraries of history. In its production 
the two essential conditions of a great work were given—a subject 
and period with decisive relations to grand national changes and hu- 
man welfare, and a writer capable of rightly setting them forth. In 
the life and times of Stein, ‘‘whom destiny made the Ararat upon 
which the ark of Prussia’s greatness rested,’’ and the transformation 
connected with his name, there opened a period full of interest and 
memorabie in the history of Germany and of Europe. The able pro- 
fessor at Cambridge has brought to the delineation of it the thorough 
knowledge of historical authorities and the crystalline clearness of 
style needed to portray the period and the great movements that marked 
it. His discrimination and sound judgment are evident throughout 
his work. ; 

The author’s plan is best given from his Preface: ‘‘It is not to set 
forth the merits of a great man who has been too little known that 
I write the life of Stein at such an unusual length, but on account of 
the intrinsic importance of the revolutions in which he took part. It 
has been my object to consider the transformation of Germany and 
Prussia in the Napolenic age, which has usually been contemplated 
by us as a part of the life of Napoleon, in its proper place as a part of 
German history. When I first asked myself how this subject might 
best be treated, I remarked that it was one which specially needed to 
be gathered up ina person. I soon satisfied myself that the only per- 
son who could be taken in this way to represent his nation and his 
time was Stein. * * The public are invited to read this book sim- 
ply because they will find in it an account, the clearest the writer 
could produce, of a great and momentous transition in the history of 
Germany.” 

The work covers a period extending from 1757 to 1831. It opens 
with an account of the home and family of Stein, gives his early 
life, education, and the influences that moulded and prepared him for 
the part he was destined to act, his entrance into the service of Prus- 
sia, and the condition of the country ; and then traces with satisfac- 
tory minuteness and remarkable clearness his eventful public career, 
in various relations, through all the struggles, misfortunes, changes 
and revolutions that fell to the lot of Germany and Europe from Na- 
poleon’s wonderful military movements. The most active and suc- 
cessful part of his life was comprised between 1807 and 1815, when the 
Allied Powers rose against the tyranny of the French conqueror. The 
history necessarily brings into view almost all the great men whose 
hames stand out most prominently in the records of those revolution- 
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ary years, and the pen of our author delineates, with life-like clear- 
ness, the various characters and parts they sustained. Prof. Seeley’s 
judgment of the part fulfilled by Stein and the extent to which his in- 
fluence has reached, is best indicated by a brief extract or two: ‘*The 
anti-Napoleonic revolution commences, in the bosom of which was 
nursed that nationality doctrine, that doctrine of the unity of Ger- 
many, and that new military system, which together were to give the 
nineteenth century so much of its character. In this great German 
and European movement Stein and his colleagues have almost as great 
a share as in the internal reconstruction of Prussia. But they are not 
able to carry it so far. Stein has retired somewhat into the back- 
ground, and Scharnhorst is dead, when the overthrow of Napoleon 
actually takes place, and Germany does not reach its goal of unity till 
that whole generation has been laid in the grave. Later events have 
cast a glory upon the ministry of Stein which was by no means ob- 
served to shine upon it while it existed.”’ ‘tHe might be called the 
founder of the modern German nation.”’ 

It is interesting to notice the thorough integrity of character and 
life which his pious training and Protestant Christian faith gave him. 
He regarded the rationalism of his day as hollow and empty, and as 
paralyzing Christianity by depriving it of its true character as an ex- 
ceptional revelation, unique and mysterious. The whole work besides 
being one of the most interesting and attractive historical productions, 
is full of impressive lessons for the thoughtful reader and student of 
history. It affords us pleasure to call the attention of the readers of 
the REVIEw to it. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India. Delivered in the Chapter House, Westminster Ab- 
bey, in April, May and June, 1878. By F. Max Miiller, M. A. pp. 
xvi., 382. 1879. 

That Max Miiller has given us another very interesting volume, no 
one will doubt who has read his previous productions ; but that he has 
added much if anything to the elucidation of the main subject indi- 
cated by the title of this volume will be more seriously questioned. 
There is indeed danger that the volume may do harm to those who 
read it with credulity, and that they may embrace fiction as fact, or 
may mistake what the author thinks might seem “like a fairy-tale”’ 
for sober truth. Max Miiller has attained such a distinction in some 
department of study, that many will be ready to accept almost any- 
thing coming from such a source, and we may expose ourselves to the 
charge of presumption in arraying his statements or conclusions. Yet 
it will require only a little candor and a very moderate acquaintance 
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with the subject, to satisfy any one that he cannot be implicitly fol- 
lowed. It seems to us marvelous, indeed, with what assurance some 
statements are presented, and have been presented again and again, 
with confessedly little or nothing to sustain them. We have what 
purports to be a chronological arrangement of the Vedic literature, 
running backward from the third century before the Christian era, to 
a period indefinitely beyond, B. C. 1000; and yet our author admits 
the folly of any ‘tattempt to measure it by years or centuries, which 
can never be more than guess-work.’? How true this admission is, 
and how untrustworthy are the conclusions or guesses of our author, 
may be shown by the testimony of another distinguished scholar in 
the same field. Prof. Whitney, of Yale, reviewing another work of 
Max Miiller, some years ago, says: ‘It can scarcely be said that there 
is a single Sanskrit work, not of quite modern authorship, in exist- 
ence, whatever be its prominence and importance, as to the period of 
which their reigns not an uncertainty to be measured by centuries. 
The one reliable date which we possess for Indian history, until times 
long posterior to the Christian era, is furnished by the Greek accounts 
of the Indian Sovereign ‘Sandrocothes,’ contemporary of the early 
suecessors of Alexander. * * * This datum is well styled by our 
author the sheet anchor of Indian Chronology ; without it we should 
be, even respecting the most important eras of Indian history, drifting 
almost hopelessly at sea.”? The only ‘‘reliable date,’’ then, is less than 
three hundred years before the Christian era, and yet we have the cen- 
turies measured out as if they had been ascertained. We may not, 
indeed, deny a long time, but the number of centuries in any one or 
all of the periods named is truly ‘“‘guess-work,”’ until we have better 
information. The reader will know how to receive the following 
statement based on such guesses, ‘‘One thing is certain: there is 
nothing more ancient and primitive, not only in India, but in the 
whole Aryan world, than the hymns of the Rig-Veda. So far as we 
are Aryans in language, that is in thought, so far the Rig-Veda is our 
own most ancient book.*’ Nor this may or may not be so, but our 
author has furnished little proof to make it ‘‘certain,’’ and we are in- 
clined, so far, to give quite as much weight to Gladstone’s arguments 
in favor of the antiquity of ‘*‘old Homer’s”’ songs, as to the unsupported 
declarations of our author in favor of the Rig-Veda. We do not pre- 
tend or wish to decide such a question, but must be allowed to protest 
against learned men attempting to put forth mere guesses—vague 
speculations—as well established truth. Professor Whitney says: 
**We have been taught, by long and sad experience, that a Hindu date 
is not a thing that we can clutch and hold.’? We simply desire to put 
our readers on their guard on this point. We do not understand the 
Bible to be included in the statement in regard to the antiquity of the 
Vedic literature. It may be well, however, to avoid misapprehension, 
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to bear in mind that this earliest authentic date in this history, is 
some centuries later than the last of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment; and that we have most trustworthy records in the Hebrew 
Scriptures antedating this a thousand years. When the author or au- 
thors of the Rig-Veda were uttering their unintelligible words of 
divine homage and worship, David’s Psalms to the praise of the diving 
God were sung among the Jews. 

We should be disposed to join issue with our author on a most vital 
point--the origin and nature of religion. We accept gladly his testi- 
mony to the universality of religion, and its importance as an element 
in the life of individuals and peoples. These lectures should help to 
counteract the vulgar skepticism in regard to all religion, and to lead 
to a more serious examination into its true nature and claims. Surely 
a fact so universal, and a power so all embracing, are not to be set 
aside with contemptuous indifference, or pretended superior wisdom. 
Religion claims and deserves the attention of the philosopher and the 
peasant, of all ages, ranks, and conditions alike. The Bible truly says: 
“Tt is not a vain thing for you ; because it is your life.”’ But we can- 
not accept his definition of religion or his unfolding of its history in 
the life of the race. He says: ‘Religion is a mental faculty which, 
independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables man to ap- 
prehend the infinite under different names and under varying dis- 
guises.’’ This explanation of the origin of religion sounds very much 
like that of Epicurus, of whom Cicero says: ‘He alone first founded 
the idea of the existence of the Gods on the impression which nature 
herself hath made on the minds of all men.’”’? His religious ideas 
seem about as vague as those of Epicurus, and his divinities of about 
as little concern—even whether true or false. Religion is religion, . 
and worship is worship, and it seems to matter very little at what 
shrine one pays his devotions, that of ‘Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.”’ 
The discussion of this point would lead far beyond an ordinary book- 
notice. But we do noc think the learned author has given a correct 
or satisfactory account of the nature of religion, its origin in the soul 
of man, or of its development in history. It may be well enough, for 
his purpose, to give no special weight to the Scriptural view of man’s 
origin and nature, but any philosophy of religion that ignores the sup- 
ernatural, or that seeks to explain everything on merely naturalistic 
principles, must signally fail. We do not know where Max Miiller 
stands religiously, but we fear his religion is of the very broad school, 
which is only another way of saying that it may be anything or noth- 
ing. He seems to make no very wide distinction between Hindu, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, Jew, and Christian, save that he accords to 
the Christian “‘that which is better than all’’—‘‘our love of God, call 
Him what vou like’’—and that in some ‘“‘quiet crypt,’’ where each 
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worshipper has held what he values most, is contained what ‘*may be- 
come the Church of the Future.’”” Now we must be simple minded 
enough to say, that we do not believe in anything of. the sort, and that 
this volume has only strengthened our conviction of the truth of what 
was said by one whose authority has not yet been set aside: ‘‘The 
world by wisdom knew not God.”’ 

Notwithstanding these and other strictures that might be made, 
we cap assure our readers that they will find this volume a most en- 
joyable one, affording both pleasure and instruction. It is written 
with all the fresliness which characterize the productions of our au- 
thor, abounding in interesting facts, apt quotations, and happy illus- 
trations. There is a great deal of very interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, and it only needs proper care to distinguish between the fan- 
ciful and real. The question indeed might be raised to which depart- 
ment to assign the volume—that of fiction or truth—and a proper 
division wuvuld assign a good share to each. 


Bismarck in the Franco-German War 1870-1871, Authorized Transla- 
tion from the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. In two volumes. pp. 
364, 347. 

These volumes, it is well known, have attracted special attention 
in Europe. There is everything to invest them with interest. Bis- 
mark is an acknowledged leader in the affairs of this generation. The 
Franco-German war changed the political aspect of the old world. 
The leading spirit in the counsels of nations, and whose opinions and 
judgment have been as potent as the will of the first Napoleon, must 
figure in history as a most remarkable character. We are here intro- 
duced to his private daily life, during this most eventful period. Dr. 
Busch has acted the part of another Boswell, and these two volumes 
are the result. He lets us know how the great Chancellor traveled, 
where he stopped, what kind of accommodations he had, what he ate 
and drank, when he retired and when he got up, what was said to him, 
and what he said, in a word, a minute account of his daily life just 
when that life was most eventful. No one can read the volumes with- 
out receiving the impression that Bismarck possesses great individual- 
ity of character—a mind of hisown. We are surprised at the freedom 
of his conversations, and especially at the freedom with which his ut- 
terances on almost every variety of subjects, including living persons, 
are here spread out before the reader. There is the most perfect free- 
dom, a complete abandon, which makes the reading of the volumes a 
constant surprise and pleasure, as well as a means of interesting and 
valuable information. It is not often that one is allowed to enjoy such 
a picture of the private life of so distinguished a public man as Bis- 
marek ; and the view here presented, whilst it exhibits him to us as true 
flesh and blood, must serve to exalt him in our esteem. Nothing is 
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more noticeable in his character than his large, practical common 
sense, and his profound religious convictions, his strong religious 
faith and loyalty to duty. It reveals the secret of what is most re- 
markable in this truly great man, that on the morning after the sur- 
render of the Emperor Napoleon, in his room when everything bore 
the marks of the excitement and confusion, conspicuously observable 
were two volumes—*Daily Watchwords and Texts of the Moravian 
Brethren for 1870,” and ‘*Daily Refreshment for Believing Christians,” 
and which we are told “tthe Chancellor was accustomed to read at 
night.”’ He himself ascribes everything he is able to do to his faith 
in God and His revealed word. He says: ‘If I were no longer a 
Christain 1 would not remain for an hour at my post.”’ 

Dr. Busch has given us two volumes of no ordinary interest, and 
they will no doubt be read with as much curiosity and delight here as 
in the old world. Bismark’s fame is world-wide, and if these volumes 
are not necessary to spread it, they will serve to gratify the desire so 
natural to know something more of the man, as well as of the great 
Chancellor. The only defect we feel disposed to mention, is the lack 
of any kind of Index to the two volumes—a defect the greater be- 
cause the table of Contents is so meagre as to serve very little or no 
purpose. The reader may not feel the want of any Index while he is 
carried along through the whole of this narrative, but when he wishes 
to recur again to some particular incident or to consult the work on 
some fact, he will feel provoked that he has no guide to help him. 

Were it not for the inside, this work with its design, including the 
inscription ‘Gott mit Uns, 1870,” might pass for a German publication. 
As it is, it will be attractive to both Germans and Americans, 


St. Paul at Athens ; Spiritual Christianity in relation to some aspects 
of modern thought. Nine Sermons preached in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Westbourne Park. By Charles Shakspeare, B, A., assistant 
Curate. With a Preface by Rev. Canon Farrar, D. D. pp. xvi., 167. 
To a certain class of readers this volume will be found intensely 

interesting. It is quite out of the ordinary line of preaching, and 

could not be commended as a model for the staple of pulpit discourse. 

Indeed the apology is offered by the author: ‘*That in a Church in 

which two earnest pastoral discourses were preached every Sunday, it 

was permissible to employ the third (afternoon) service, at least occa- 
sionally, in speaking upon subjects somewhat remote from ordinary 
congregational needs, yet possibly helpful to special types of mind.” 

Viewed in this light and judged by the avowed aim of the author, 

these sermons deserve and will command thoughtful attention. They 

show the contact of the Gospel with Grecian and Roman culture, and 
carry the subject forward to our own age, dwelling especially upon 

‘spiritual Christianity in relation to some aspects of modern thought. 
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Whilst greater concessions are made to certain phases of modern 
thought, than we may think necessary or wise, there is much said to 
commend the Gospel to the class of hearers had in mind. They evince 
scholarly research, and the thoughts are presented in a clear and simple 
style, befitting the character of the subjects treated. The sermons 
are not, and could not be, profound discussions of the various points 
brought under review, but are brief and popular exhibitions such as 
would be adapted to a select audience on Sabbath afternoon. They 
furnish food for thought, and may not only be read with pleasure, 
but studied with profit. 


Epochs of Ancient History, The Roman Empire of the Second Cen- 
tury or the Age of the Antonines. By W. W. Capes, M. A., Late 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, and Reader in Ancient His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. With two Maps. pp. xiv., 226. 
1879. 

We have so often commended this interesting and valuable Series of 
Histories, that it is almost superfluous to repeat our commendation. 
This volume is one of more than average interest. It brings before us 
some of the most illustrious characters of the second century of the 
Christian era. It exhibits some of the trials and victories of the 
Christian faith. Illustrious statesmen and philosophers meet face to 
face with humble confessors and martyrs. The volume will be read 
with pleasure and profit by all classes, 


The Dawn of History; An Introduction to Pre-historic Study. Edited 
By C. F. Keary, M. A., of the British Museum. pp. viii., 240. 
This volume carries us into the region of mists and clouds. The 

author deems it necessary to remind the reader, at the very beginning, 

and ‘“‘onece for all—that our knowledge upon all these points is but 
partial and uncertain, and never of such a character as will allow us 
to speak with dogmatic assurance.’’? The most that can be claimed is, 
thatthe conclusions reached, so far as any are reached, ‘‘can only be 
built upon inferences of a higher or lower degree of probability.”’ It 
will readily be seen that great caution must be exercised in what is 
believed on such evidence. The aim of the work is good—to gather 
what light we can from pre-historic times: and the plan is ‘“‘to put 
the reader in possession of (1) the general results up to this time at- 
tained, the chief additions which pre-historic science has made to the 
sum of our knowledge, even if this knowledge can be given only in 
rough outline ; (2) the method or mechanism of the science, the way 
in which it pieces together its acquisitions, and argues upon the facts 
it has ascertained ; and (3) to put this information in a form which 
might be attractive and suitable to the general reader.”? The volume 
covers quite a wide field of observation and research. To aid those 
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who may desire to pursue such studies, Notes and and Authorities are 
added, and the volume is completed with an Index. It is an interest- 
ing and valuable contribution to the department of study to which it 
belongs. 
G. P. PUTMAN’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. P. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Outlines of Ontological Science; or a Philosophy of Knowledge and of 
Being. By Henry N, Day, Author of ‘Art of Discourse,” ‘*Psy- 
chology,’’ ‘‘Logic,’’ ‘‘ Aesthetics,” and ‘“‘Ethies.”? pp. 441. 1878. 
This new work by Prof. Day well sustains his acknowledged reputa- 

tion as a clear thinker and an able writer. The indications of schol- 
arly research and sound judgment, in the department of inquiry to 
which he has given himself, and to which his various works belong, 
are everywhere evident on the pages of the volume before us. In our 
country, comparatively little has been done in the way of distinct, 
formal treatises on Ontology, or the investigation of the first princi- 
ples and validity of knowledge. We are pleased especially to see, in 
this work, an effort made to give it scientific form and offer it in this 
shape to students of psychology, and others seeking solid foundations 
in the metaphysics of science. The subject is treated under four lead- 
ing divisions :— PAdosophical Logic, Philosophical Psychology, Philo- 
sophical Theology, and Philosophical Cosmology. 

Prof. Day does very valuable service in this work by the clearness 
and force with which he shows and maintains throughout, that knowl- 
edge in its exact detinition is a conscious identification or differencing of 
subject and attribute ; and especially that the positive form, zdentifica- 
tion is the primary one. Knowledge, as it is thus seen to appear, in its 
true genesis, is something positive— the law of identity taking prece- 
dence of that of contradiction. Much confusion has recently come into 
speculative science from failing to observe this primary place of the af- 
firmative judgment, and making knowledge begin in differentiation, 
putting the negative before the positive. The result has been that 
philosophy being made to rest on a purely negative basis, has become 
partial and without proper authority. The author disposes very effec- 
tively of the nondescript substratum, or ‘‘thing-in-itself,’’ that has 
often perplexed and confused philosophic thinking. With his account 
of the nature and function of ‘tthe Reason,’’ and of the character of 
so-caJled ‘‘first truths,’’ many will not be entirely satistied ; but the 
analysis and explanation he gives are strongly sustained, and make 
these primary principles carry the full authority of self-evident truths. 
In philosophical theology, Prof. Day finds thought, in its first princi- 
ples and essential implications, truly theistic,and maintains that human 
knowledge reaches legitimately to the being and chief attributes of 
God. The chapter on cosmical order is admirable, impressing the 
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reader with the harmony of truth, the harmony of laws of thought 
in the human mind and of being in the cosmos, The cosmogony presen- 
ted is theistic, and the intrinsic difficulties and repugnancy to reason of 
the theory of a mere materialistic evolution are clearly stated. The 
work is one of high merit. The style is admirably calm and clear— 
suited to philosophic discussions. The volume deserves to be made a 
manual for instruction in our higher education, and is worthy of care- 
ful reading by all inquirers after truth in the elevated range of inves- 
tigation to which it belongs. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

The English Reformation ; How it came about, and why we should up- 
hold it. By Cunningham Geikie, D. D., author of ‘“*The Life and 
Words of Christ,” ete. pp. xv. 512, 1879. 

The author of this volume had won an enviable reputation, as a 
scholar and writer, by his Zz/e and Words of Christ. He will need no 
introduction or commendation. The present work was written with 
an evident purpose, and it is admirably adapted to its accomplish- 
ment. The author sees in Romanism, and in the Romanizing tenden- 
cies among High Churchmen, a dangerous enemy to civil and religious 
liberty, as well as to pure Christianity. He rehearses the story of the 
English Reformation to show us at what a price we obtained our 
present freedom and religious blessings. If he has not added much 
that is new, he has told the story over in such a way as to arouse at- 
tention and warm our blood. No one can read this volume, however 
familiar he may be with all the leading characters and events, without 
being deeply stirred. The characters and scenes are presented with 
life like freshness, and we are led to feel ourselves in the very midst of 
the moving panorama. A few comparatively brief chapters bring us to 
the eve of the Reformation, and then we are carried forward through 
the successive steps, until we behold ‘tthe Protestant Refurmed Faith”’ 
established. A “Preface to the American Edition” is a note of warn- 
ing to the Churches of this land against the encroachment of Rome, 
and the leaven of Ritualism. We may not be very sensible of any 
danger. The author, however, thinks the danger real, and no one can 
doubt his learning or his candor. Both as a contribution to the his- 
tory of the Reformation, and as an earnest plea for our Protestantism. 
the work deserves and no doubt will receive more than ordinary at- 
tention. A false liberality, which is indicative of a lack of interest 
im thé truth, and not of genuine charity, needs such an exhibition as 
these pages furnish. It should serve to stimulate our zeal, strengthen 
our faith, and increase our love for the truth, that was reckoned 
worthy of so much sacrifice, even to the not counting life itself dear, to 
call to mind those times gone by, and we thank the author for the 
vivid manner in which he has brought them again before our view. 
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Studies in the Model Prayer. By George D. Boardman, D. D., Author 

of ‘‘the Creative Week.”’ pp. 201. 1879. 

This volume embraces nine lectures or expositions, on what is com- 
monly called “the Lord's Prayer.” Our author thinks it better to call 
it ‘‘ Zhe Model Prayer,” as the common title may mislead: and he 
thinks ‘**The Lord’s Prayer’? would be more applicable to the Seven- 
teenth Chapter of St. John. It is too late, we think, to attempt a 
change in the title. These lectures are marked by great simplicity, 
in the true and best sense, by an apparent aim to get out the real 
meaning and spirit of the wonderful words. Not only each petition, 
but each word seems to be carefully pondered, and the meaning caught 
and applied. The volume is well adapted to be read in the family, and 
its careful reading would certainly aid in a better understanding and 
appreciation of this oft repeated prayer. In an Appendix there is a 
note on ‘*The Question of the Doxology,”’ and another on ‘*The Ques- 
tion of Liturgy.*’ A favorable judgment is expressed in regard to the 
moderate and judicious use of forms of worship—or the use of Litur- 
gical service. At the same time, the abuse is earnestly deprecated. 
The volume is presented in an attractive style, on heavy paper, with 
leading points and Scripture reference in the margin. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
Spiritual Manifestations. By Charles Beecher. pp. 322. 1879. 

The author is a son of Dr. Lyman Beecher, and brother of Dr. Ed- 
ward and Henry Ward Beecher. He has written a number of books— 
among them ‘‘Redeemer and Redeemed.’’? The work before us is 
marked by intellectual characteristics that are well known to belong 
to some of the rest of that distinguished family. The thinking is 
earnest, but erratic. It accepts modern spiritualism and seeks to give 
it Biblical form and support. ‘‘The Bible,’”’ says Mr. Beecher, ‘tis the 
spiritualist’s main dependence—to invalidate its historical character, 
is to break down his best witness.’’ After setting forth the fact of 
the spiritualistic movement in our day, with instances of mysterious 
phenomena, disclosures by planchette, second sight, visions, &c., he 
goes through Biblical history, interpreting its chief events and facts 
in accordance with the theory. Moses and the prophets, Jesus and 
the apostles are accepted as true ‘“‘mediums” whose teachings are to 
be received. The Kardecian theory of the pre-existence of human 
souls is adopted. In man they are incarnate, for purposes of deliver- 
ance from moral evil, and full training into blessed character ; and so 
nearly all the accepted nomenclature of New Testament theology is 
turned into the service of this sort of spiritualism. On Mr. Beecher’s 
principles of interpretation the Bible can be made to teach anything. 
His book will carry no force with men of clear logical judgment. 
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At the Back of the Moon ; or Observations of Lunar Phases. By A. 

Lunar Wray. pp. 130. 1879. 

This is a satire, in verse. The writer represents himself as, in a 
dream, transported by some erial navigators to the back of the Moon, 
and as seeing and hearing, among the lunar folk some ways and cus- 
toms which he uses to carricature and ridicule some of the institutions 
and manners of men. Here and there some human folly is well hit 
off. But the effort is not of a high order. The satire is indiscrimi- 
nate—except that the writer’s antipathies seem to have led him to dis- 
criminate against Christianity and the Church. Only a feeble **Lunar 
Wray” could fail to see that, whatever may be said about it, Christi- 
anity is not a subject of ridicule. 


“Saying the Catechism,” Seventy Five Years ago, and the Historical 
Results. An Address delivered before the New England Historic- 
Geneological Society, Dec. 4, 1878. By Dorus Clarke, D. D., Bos- 
ton. pp. 46. 1879. é 
We make an exception of this pamphlet, and call special attention 

to it as worth more than many a large volume of discussion. The 
simple statement of the facts, showing what the indoctrination of the 
young in the truths of Christianity, through the Catechism, has done 
in and for Westhampton, Mass., conveys impressively a lesson that 
ought to be learned throughout our whole land. The address should 
he read everywhere. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
Heredity. With Preludes on Current Events. Boston Monday Lec- 

tures. By Joseph Cook. pp. 268. 1879, 

Mr. Cook is doing a great and good work. The cause of truth has 
in him an able and fearless defender whose services ought not to fail 
of fullest recognition. The eagerness manifested in some directions 
to discredit his accuracy and his competency to speak on divers 
points involved in his discussions, itself indicates the force these 
discussions are felt to have. It is true that here and there he has 
failed to sustain his views on minor or collateral points, or meet all 
the difficulties in some of the high questions considered. This was in- 
evitable from the broad and diversified range his of subjects, covering 
the field of many specialists. But if his hostile critics have convicted 
him of an occasional mistake, Mr. Cook has held up under the light 
of clear and severe exposure scores of the pretentious claims of ma- 
terialistic and anti-Christian speculation. 

This is the fifth of the volumes of lectures. The subject is one of 
very great importance, and only lately submitted to seientific investi- 
gation. It involves many profound problems. The points discussed 
are: Hereditary Descent in Ancient Greece; Maudsley on Hereditary 
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Descent ; Necessary Beliefs Inherent in the Plan of the Soul ; Darwin- 
tan Theory of Pangenesis; Darwin on the Origin of Conscience; What 
causes Unlikeness in Organisms; Lotze on the Union of the Soul and 
Body; The Two-fold Identity of Parent and Offspring ; Seven prin- 
cipal Laws of Heredity; The Descent of Bad Traits and Good. The 
lecture on Darwin’s account of Conscience may be mentioned as an 
especially clear showing of the self-contradictions and absurdity of 
that scientist’s statement of its origin. They are all marked by the 
force and brilliancy that are the well known characters of the lec- 
turer’s thought and style. The book is a volume for the times. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


The New Testament, or, The Book of the Holy Gospel of our Lord 
and our God, Jesus the Messiah. A literal translation from the 
Syriac Peshito Version. By James Murdock, D. D. pp. ix., 515. 
1879. 

This is a new edition of a work first printed in 1851. It is not the 
kind of a volume to become very popular, and yet the publication of 
this new edition is evidence that it is not wholly lacking in interest. 
To biblical scholars, the Syriac Version of the New Testament, and 
this translation of it by Dr. Murdock, will always possess interest and 
value. It is well known that the Syriac is one of the oldest if 
not the very oldest, version of the New Testament. The translation 
was made and in use as early as the century immediately succeeding 
that of the apostles, and into a language substantially the same as 
that which was the vernacular of the Divine Teacher and His first 
preachers of the Gospel. It has always been highly esteemed by 
scholars for its faithful rendering of the original, and the testimony 
it furnishes to the trustworthy character of the originals of the New 
Testament. This version was made at so early a date, that in the 
earliest form, a few of the later books of the New Testament—second 
epistle of Peter, second and third epistles of Jude, and the Apoca- 
lypse—did not find a place. They have been supplied from later trans- 
lations. Some spurious passages are also wanting, whilst this Ver- 
sion bears witness to the existence at that early day of some passages 
deemed doubtful by critics. 

The study of Syriac has not been very general even among re- 
spectable biblical scholars. Up to the time of this translation, we 
believe, no rendering of the Syriac Version into English had been 
published. It is to the credit of the translator that he led the way 
in his work. He engaged in the study and pursued it as a delight, 
and he tells us that he longed to have others share with him the ex- 
quisite pleasure which he derived from the study of this Version, dis- 
tinguished for its artless simplicity, directness, and transparency of 
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style. It must bea great satisfaction to all lovers of the divine Word, 
to read this literal translation of the old Syriac Version, and compare 
it with our own admirable Version. The agreement is very close, 
and shows how accurately we have had conveyed through different 
channels the treasures of divine truth. By careful, thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Word of God, this translation will be highly prized. To 
them it will serve various critical purposes. As a specimen of this 
translation, we give the Lord’s Prayer: ‘‘Our Father who art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name: Thy kingdom come: Thy will be 
done ; as in heaven, so on earth : Give us our needful bread, this day : 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors: And bring us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever: Amen.’’? The 
critical reader will notice, that in some cases it keeps closer to the orig- 
inal Greek than does our English Version, and also that this Syriac 
Version contained at that early day the doxology, the genuiness of 
which is now a matter of dispute. We are glad of the publication of 
this new edition of Murdock’s translation of this very ancient Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, and very cordially commend it to the at- 
tention of our ministers, and all who are interested in the study of 
the Bible. 


Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By William Archer But- 
ler, M. A., Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. Edited from the Authors MSS. with Notes, By William 
Hepworth Thompson, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. In two vol- 
umes, vol. I. pp. 436, Vol. II. pp. 415. 1879. 

The publication of a new edition of these lectures, of William 
Archer Butler, by the well known house of Robert Carter and Brothers, 
shows that they are appreciated by a discerning public. Works of 
this class soon pass into the vast ocean where so many are buried, un- 
less they have real merit to keep them from oblivion. The world is by 
no means willing that these productions of a singularly gifted mind 
should thus perish. They were first published in England, in 1855, 
seven years after the lamented death of the author; and now after 
nearly a quarter of a century, and after numerous other works tra- 
versing the same field, still a new edition is called for. The case of 
W. Archer Butler furnishes a striking example of how much may be 
accomplishsd in a comparatively short life. He reached but his thir- 
ty-tifth year, and yet in that time he had established a reputation as a 
profound thinker, an exact scholar, a brilliant writer, and an elo- 
quent preacher of the gospel. His sermons take a high rank among 
the models of the English pulpit, and these lectures are the most read- 
able and popular presentation of Ancient Philosophy. They labor 
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under the disadvantage of not having received the author’s final 
touches and preparation for the press; and yet no doubt the very 
fact that they were written to be delivered toa listening audience, 
gives them a freshness and freedom which are not common in the 
treatment of such high and diflicult subjects. 

These lectures embrace several successive Series more or less com- 
plete. There is first, an Introductory Series, of seven lectures, on the 
general subject of Metaphysical Science and its pursuit ; then wiat is 
called the #ist Series, of seven more, on the various systems of An- 
cient Philosophy, down to the time of Socrates. Then comes a Second 
Series, of nine lectures, beginning with Socrates and his followers, and 
embracing the leading points in the philosophy of Plato, which are 
supplemented, however, by a Z/ird and Fourth Series, of six, and three 
lectures respectively, including the followers of Plato. The last un- 
tinished Seszes, of three lectures, is devoted to the psychology of Aris- 
totle. From this very imperfect outline of the course of these lec- 
tures, it will be seen that the philosophy of Plato occupies a most 
prominent place, and there can be little doubt but the author had a 
greater sympathy with Plato, than with any other of the philosophers 
whose systems he undertook to expound, There are some very mani- 
fest points of resemblance between the ‘‘divine Plato” and this enthu- 
siastic student and expounder of his philosophy. The brilliant imag- 
ination, the intense love of philosophy, the ardent pursuit of truth, 
the glowing eloquence, are common to both. No one can read their 
writings without feeling that there is something truly noble and in- 
spiring in their teaching. 

The publishers in bringing out this edition, place it within the reach 
of all who are interested in such studies. 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. William Archer But- 
ler, M. A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. Edited, with a Memoir of the author’s life, by the very 
Rev. Thomas Woodward, M. A., dean of Down. Two volumes. 
pp. 474 and 408. 1879. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co,, Phila. 
These sermons, forming the two fine volumes before us, were first 

published in Dublin in 1849. They have taken their place among the 

standard volumes of sermons. And rightly; for they are of very high 
excellence. They are not only evangelical and earnest, but are marked 
by rare clearness and vigor of thought, deep insight into spiritual 
truth, and a strong grasp especially upon the great leading and abid- 
ing principles of the gospel and of Christian life. They belong to 
that class of able and substantial discussions of religious truth and 
duty, that generally hold a permanent place in the Church, Though 
Butler’s sincere and ardent devotion to the polity and order of the 
Episcopal Church becomes very manifest in many of the discourses, 
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his earnest piety, as well as deep insight into the essential nature of 

Christianity, kept him from bigotry or intolerance ; and Christians of 

every name will find in them the holy truths of our ‘‘common salva- 

tion,’ presented and vindicated with impressive force and rich sug- 
gestiveness. 

The two volumes contain fifty sermons, some predominantly doc- 
trinal, others more immediately directed to the practical duties of 
life. That on ‘Self Delusion as to our state before God,’’ has been 
instanced as a specimen of ‘‘searchingly practical’ preaching. Proba- 
bly the most elaborate, as well as most widely known, of these dis- 
courses, is that preached at the Visitation of the united dioceses of 
Derry and Raphee, entitled ‘“‘Primitive Church Principles not incon- 
sistent with universal Christian Sympathy.’’ It was meant to point 
out how Churechmen may consistently give a loving recognition to 
Christian excellence in believers not connected with the Episcopal 
Church. Whatever we may think of the argument, or, considering 
the relative size of the Episcopal organization, of the fitness of the 
illustration in which the ‘‘other Z#¢/e ships” sailing along with the one 
in which Christ was, on the Sea of Galilee, are made to represent the 
‘societies that in these late ages have moved in the wake of the an- 
cient Apostolic Church,”’ the discourse shows most clearly the loving 
Christian spirit of the author. 

The very interesting memoir of Prof. Butler, prefixed to the first 
volume, covers thirty-four pages, and gives just such information as is 
needed for right understanding of the sermons. Messrs. Carter and 
Brothers have done a good thing in issuing this attractive edition of 
these volumes. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, NEW YORK. 

Lectures on Preaching, Delivered before the Theological Department of 
Yale College. By Matthew Simpson, D. D., LL. D., A Bishop in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. pp. 336. 1879. 

The ‘\Lyman-Beecher Lectureship” in Yale College is yielding good 
fruit. This is another volume, embracing ten lectures, by a distin- 
guished divine and bishop of the Methodist Church, and it will be 
found no unworthy successor to those which had already appeared. 
The design of these lectures allows of great freedom in the range of 
topics and discussion, and expects that they will be enlivened and il- 
lustrated by personal experiences and reminiscences. They are not 
intended to furnish treatises on homiletics, but rather to illustrate 
and apply the theory of preaching. These lectures discuss: THE Na- 
TURE AND WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY : THE CALL TO THE 
MINISTRY : THE PREACHER PERSONALLY: INDIRECT PREPARATION 
FOR THE PULPIT : THE PREPARATION OF A SERMON : DELIVERY OF A 
SERMON : MINISTERIAL POWER: THE INFLUENCE OF THE PASTOR- 
ATE ON THE PULPIT: COLLATERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WORK: 
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Is THE MODERN PULPIT A FAILURE. The lectures are characterized 
by large common sense, singular simplicity of style and directness of 
address, and the entire absense of anything pretentious, or any at- 
tempt at show. They present a very marked contrast in style to some 
of the preceeding volumes. They have a character of their own, and 
one that must have impressed the hearers. They read very much like 
an annimated conversation of one who was full of his subject, and 
who talked right on, now and then telling his hearers in a very unas- 
suming way what he himself had experienced in the work of the min- 
istry. They are a good specimen of the conversational style of lec- 
turing, though occasionally growing into real eloquence. They treat 
very largely of the common place matters of the ministry and preach- 
ing, yet not in a tame or common place manner, The amount of good 
common sense and the practical character of tnese lectures will com- 
pensate for any lack of other and to some perhaps more attractive 
qualities, They will serve to enhance bishop Simpson’s reputation 
for true worth, as a large minded and catholic Christian, a sober and 
judicious scholar, and true servant of Christ. If there is any danger to 
be apprehended in regard to the numerous publications on the subject 
of preaching, it is that the matter will be over-done. There is danger 
of a surfeit. <A diligent study of Paul’s life and epistles would be 
worth as much as any half a dozen volumes on preaching. 


Elements of Generadand Christian Theology. By L. T. Townsend, D. D., 
Author of **Credo,”? *“‘Sword and Garment,”’ ‘*God-man,” ‘*Arena 
and Throne,”’ ‘‘Lost Forever,” ete. pp. 79 187% 

Dr. Townsend is pretty well known as a vigorous and popular writer. 
This little volume, whilst having some good things in it, cannot add 
wuch to the stock of theological science, or to his reputation as a well 
trained theologian. The relative importance assigned to different 
topics is very unequal, and in a very brief ‘‘Supplemental Topics,” we 
have jumbled in, Ze Lord's Day, The Church, Church Sacraments, and 
Church Polity, in less than three small pages. To many statements we 
should take exceptions, but have not time or space at present to dis- 
cuss them. . 
G. W. FREDRICK, PHILA. 

Thirty-three Practical Sermons. By Josph A. Seiss, D. D., Pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia. Author of 
‘*Lectures on the Gospels,’ ‘Holy Types,’? Ecclesia Lutherana,” 
etc. pp. viii., 160. 1870. 
These Sermons, we are informed, are simply a reprint of what ap- 

peared in the Pulpit Department of the Lutheran and Missionary. 

This will account for the rather unusual style in which they are here 

published——large double column page. Such an arrangement enables 

the publisher to furnish them at a comparatively moderate cost, 
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Whilst not as elaborate as most of the author’s published discourses, 
they furnish perhaps a better exhibition of his average preaching, and 
for familiar reading in the family are better adapted than others more 
rhetorical in style. They can hardly claim a very high place as mod- 
els of sermonizing, but they will be found instructive, and quicken- 
ing in earnest, holy living. They are vastly superior to a great many 
of the empty, flashy publications, entitled sermons, which are only too 
common at the present day. They are marked by good sound sense, 
earnestness of address, and practical application of the truth to heart 
and life. 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

A History of the Church of England from the accession of Henry VIII. 
to the Silencing of the Convocation in the Eighteenth Century. By 
G. G. Perry, M. A., Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Waddington, 
with an Appendix containing a sketch of the history of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. By J. A. 
Spencer, 8S. T. D., Editor of ‘*‘The New Testament in Greek, with 
notes on the Historical Books,” etc. pp. xiv., 690. 1879. 

This volume will supply a long felt want—a compact, yet compre- 
hensive and satisfactory history of the Church of England. This 
prominent ecclesiastical body has had no history that satisfied in any 
reasonable degree the wishes both of scholars and general readers. 
There have been numerous works treating of particular parts or peri- 
ods, or discussing the lives of eminent persons and their influence, 
but no general work combining the various features of the present one. 
The author seems to have made use of the most valuable materials, 
and to have aimed at presenting a clear and full account of all the 
leading facts and events necessary to a proper understanding of that 
most important part of history, in which we are all so deeply inter- 
ested. For it is not to members of that Church alone that such a his- 
tory has interest and value, but to all who read the English language, 
or who care for the progress of the Protestant faith. This work is an 
example of multum in parvo. The volume is of moderate size, yet in 
numbers over seven hundred pages, and these pages are crowded with 
facts and authorities. The paper is fine, and the print small though 
distinct, so that a great deal is crowded into so narrow a compass. 
The work is supplied with the most needful helps for comvenience in 
reading or reference. A full table of Contents, divided into forty 
chapters, with the years embraced in each on, is prefixed to the vol- 
ume. Each Chapter has a very full heading, dividing it into para- 
graphs, and usually has also appended Notes and Illustrations. At the 
close of the volume are furnished a Table of Succession of English 
Kings, Archbishops of Canterbury, and Popes: a Chronological table 
of Events: and a full Index, this last covering twenty-two pages. 
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This American Edition is further enhanced in value by “‘A Sketch of 
the History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America,’’ from the pen of J. A. Spencer, 8S. T. D., covering about 
sixty pages. This is a very valuable work, one of substantial merit 
and permanent usefulness, and must be hailed as an important addi- 
tion to our historical literature. 


Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates By Lady Anne Blunt Edited, with a 
Preface and some account of the Arabs on their horses By W. 8. B. 
Maps and Sketches By the author. pp. 445. 1879. 

The author of this charming volume, Lady Anne Blunt, is the grand- 
daughter of Lord Byron. She seems to possess a romantic and adven- 
turous spirit. She had already explored the Sahara South of the Atlas 
range, and now has given us an intensely interesting volume of her 
travels and experience among the Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, 
This is not a volume made up of what is gathered from the observa- 
tions of others, but one that presents what was seen and heard, and 
experienced, by a true woman in her intercourse with these wander- 
ingtribes. It reads almost like a fairy-tale, or the records of thousands 
of years ago. It is, however, a record of genuine life as lived a year 
ago, or as life now is in that country. Next to visiting that land, and 
seeing for ourselves is the reading of such a book. No one who takes 
up this volume to read will care to lay it down without finishing it. 
Everything is fresh and life like—a volume to please and instruct. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morely, 

Goldsmith, by William Black. pp. 152. 1879. 

Hume, by Professor Huxley. pp. 206. 1879. 

In the first of these volumes we have a very pleasing sketch of the 
life and writings of Oliver Goldsmith. - The details are not very 
minute or critical, but sufficient to satisfy the ordinary reader, and 
everything presented with an air of frankness and candor. Goldsmith 
had weaknesses, and these are not turned into virtues ; but he also had 
virtues, and these are neither concealed nor unduly exalted. His 
various literary productions are so treated as to give a historical char- 
acter to them. It is a volume that cannot fail to afford much gratifi- 
cation to the reader. 

The second of these volumes would very naturally invite a more ex- 
tended criticism, but we shall forbear to indulge the critical propen- 
sity. Hume has evidently found a very sympathizing biographer in 
Professor Huxley. It is meet that it should be so. Yet he deals 
rather sparingly with his life, devoting less than fifty pages to the bio- 
graphical part. The author is manifestly more at home in the second 
part, devoted to his philosophy. He is an ardent admirer of Hume 
as a philosopher. It may seem a little strange to find him so fre- 
quently appealing to Kant, and striving to show the essential agree- 
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ment between these two distinguished authors. It has been commonly 
understood that Hume and Kant represented quite different schools of 
thought. But Professor Huxley would make his subject quite ortho- 
dox in philosophy and morals, and scarcely heretical in religion. 

It may be well to have the better side presented for our condsidera- 
tion. Hume has long been in bad odor as a philosopher and a skep- 
tic—or rather as the great leader of skepticism both on philosophy 
and religion. It is perhaps a favorable indication that even Huxley 
does not seem to care to glory in his universa) skepticism. Sir James 
MacKintosh has well said of Hume’s skepticism: ‘‘Whatever at- 
tacks every principle of belief can destroy none.’’ Professor Huxley 
cannot save it from self destruction. 


L. Anneus Seneca. Treatises On Providence, On Tranquility of Mind, 
On Shortness of Life, On Happy Life. Together with select Epis- 
tles, Epigrammata, an Introduction, copious Notes, and Scripture 
Parallelisms. By John F. Hurst, D. D., President of Drew Theol. 
Seminary, Madison, N. J., and Henry C. Whiting, Ph. D., Prof. of 
Ane. Languages in the Christian Collegiate Institute, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. pp. 308. 1877. 

There are many strong reasons for a more general use of the essays 
of this great Roman moralist in the Latin course of our Colleges. 
The above edition is everything that can be desired for the class-room. 
The introduction gives a brief, interesting sketch of the great wri- 
ter’s life, and his relations to his times and Christianity. The pas- 
sages collected from his works corresponding to New Testament 
teaching show the high ethical views he had reached. The publishers 
have issued the work in clear type, and excellent paper, inaking pages 
that delight the eye and help the student. 


M. Tullit Ciceronis De Natura Deorum De Divinatione De Fato Recogno- 

wit Reinholdus Klotz. py. 291. 

This is another of Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts. The neatness 
and cheapness of these volumes are too well known to classical stu- 
dents to need any explanations. This volume includes some of the 
most famous of Cicero’s discussions. Especially is the one, De Na- 
tura Deorum, now of interest, when men are renewing old questions 
about religion and divine worship. It would surprise some, who at 
the present day, talk as if they had made great progress in religious 
thought, and had outlived the old faith, to discover that their crude 
notions had been discussed thousands of years ago. We commend 
this volume to some of our advanced thinkers, as well as to all who 
are interested to know what the best unaided reason can say and do 
in retigion. 

SHELDON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
American Authors, Washington Irving. By David J. Hill, Professor 
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in the University at Lewisburg; author of Elements of Rhetoric 

and Composition,’’ and Science of Rhetoric.’”? With a Portrait on 

Steel. pp. 234. 1879. 

This is the first of a Series of American Authors, somewhat after 
the style of English Men of Letters by Morley. It is to embrace among 
others, Irving, Bryant, Poe, Hawthorne, Prescott, Motley, Cooper, 
Longfellow, Emerson, and Whittier. This volume is by Prof. Hill, 
who it seems is to prepare the Series. It may well be doubted whether 
any one man can satisfactorily accomplish such a task, dealing with so 
much diversity of character and style. Prof. Hill was already known 
as an author, and this first volume of the Series shows facility in writ- 
ing, and ability for such a work. If the volumes are well prepared, 
they can hardly fail of great popularity. Many readers desire just 
such works—to have, in a moderate compass and at a moderate cost, 
satisfactory information about our leading American authors and 
their works. This first volume introduces one of our best known 
and favorite authors, and the successive ones will be looked for with 
interest. 

LUTHERAN CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Foh. Guilielmi Baiert Compendium Theologiae Positivae, Adjectis Notis 

Amplioribus, quibus Doctrina Orthodoxa ad zaidéiav Academicam 

Atque ex Scriptura 8. Eique Innixis Rationibus Theologicis Confir- 

matur, Denuo Edendum Curavit C. F. W. Walther. Editio Auc- 

tior et Emendatior. Vol. I. Tom. 1, 2,3. 1879. 


This is the publication of Baier’s Compend with additional notes 
selected from various distinguished Lutheran authorities, by Dr. C, 
F. W. Walther. It promises to be a work of special value to Luth- 
eran ministers and students of theology. The additional notes swell 
very materially the work, and will greatly increase its value as a text- 
book or manual for theological study. It is published in parts, three 
of which have already reached us. The first two parts, numbering 
190 pages, with a brief life of the author, and a Dedication and Preface 
included in the third part, are to make up the first volume. It is 
printed on good paper and with singular neatness, although we regret 
to see a number of corrections already noted. We hail the appearance 
of this work with pleasure, and call the attention of our Ministers and 
theological students to its sterling merits. Its completion will be 
watched with interest. 


Tov ev Aywos Llarpos Huwv APfavaciov apyienmiononov 

ArsEavépaas Enaiotokn. pp. 60. 1879. 

This is the famous Epistle of Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria, 
in defense of the Nicene Definition. It argues well for the learning 
and enterprise of our Missouri brethren, that they are publishing this 
for use in the original Greek. It is a neat and cheap edition, 
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Communism and Socialism, Minutes of the First German Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation U. A. C., at St. Louis, Mo. A Stenographic 
Report of Four Lectures delivered, and by Resolution of the Con- 
gregation published, by Prof. C. F. W. Walther, D. D. Translated 
from the German by D. Simon, A. M., Luth. Pastor at Indiana, Pa. 
pp. 76. 1879. 

This is a very earnest discussion from a religious standpoint of a 
threatening evil. Dr. Walther handles the subject with vigor. 


G. I. JONES AND COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Short History of German Literature. By James K. Hosmer, Professor 
of English and German Literature, Washington University, St. 
Louis ; Author of ‘*The Color Guard,” ‘The Thinking Bayonet,” 
ete. pp. xi., 591. 1879. 

This is a very readable and instructive volume on the subject of 
which it treats. It aims to be popular in style and in the treatment of 
the topics introduced. The writer has not limited himself to a dry 
discussion of German Literature, but has indulged in historical di- 
gressions and descriptions of homes and scenes made familiar by some 
of the authors criticised, or by personal visits. The work is divided 
into two general parts, the first extending to the Thirty Years’ War, 
the second extending from that period to the present time. The 
leading German authors are criticised with freedom and good taste, 
showing a wide range of reading and familiar acquaintance with the 
subject. The work will supply a want which many have felt. It isa 
glaring defect that it has no Index, and even the Zadde of Contents is 
without paging to show where the different Chapters are to be found. 


D. LOTHROP AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 

Young Folks’ History of Germany. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author 
of ‘‘The Heirs of Redclyffe,’’ ‘‘Book of Golden Deeds,” *‘Young 
Folks’ History of Greece,”’ etc. pp. 474. 

The author is already known as a popular writer, and has before 
written History for the Young. This history of Germany, from the 
earliest times to the present day, will be found very entertaining and 
instructive for this class of readers. The Illustrations are quite 
numerous, and although not always striking, may serve to fasten the 
facts and scenes on the mind. The use of the German form of names 
instead of the English equivalents, for English readers, is of ques- 
tionable propriety. Its table of Contents and simple chronological 
order make the understanding of the volume ready and easy. 


The Sentence and its Parts. . An Analytic Syntax for the use of Ad- 
vanced Classes of Schools, and for Self-Instruction. By Geo. W. 
Ebeling, Ph. D., Principal of Overlea Home School for Boys, at Ca- 
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tonsville, Md. pp. 64. Sold by the author, Rev. Geo. W. Ebeling, 
Catonsville, Md. 

A Manual of Important Facts, concerning the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. By Rev. EdWin Potter. pp. 28. Worcester, N. Y. 

The Hebrew New Testament, vy Prof. Franz Delitzsch, 2d revised edi- 
tion. 1878. 

Complutensische Varianten zum Alttestamentlichen Texte. Fin Beitrag 
zur biblischen Textkritik von Franz, Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1878. 
Both these works, kindly sent us, we take great pleasure in bringing 

hefore the Christian reader. Of the Hebrew New Testament we have 

already given the history in the July number (1878) of this REVIEW. 

It is very gratifying that the edition of 2500 copies was soon exhaust- 

ed, and a second one became necessary. It is also a cause of rejoicing 

that both Jewish and Christian scholars took a special interest in the 
first edition, and sent their critical remarks to the translator, who 
made use of them for his second edition. The new edition is not only 
superior to the first, from a critical standpoint, but also in that the 
textus receptus has been adopted. The first edition was based on the 
text of the Codex Sinaiticus. Since, however, all modern translations 
are based on the veceptus, and not on the Sizazticus, the translator has 
followed the former, but in such way, that later additions, not origi- 
nally belonging to the text, are marked. The Church in general, but 
the Lutheran especially, may be thankful that one of her sons has thus 
been enabled to produce a work, which will be the means of bringing 
many a one of Abraham’s sons to the knowledge of Him, of whom 

Moses and the prophets have spoken. As to the second work, the 

Complutensische Varianten, pp. 42, 4to, it is an important contribution 

to the text of the Old Testament. Some years ago, Prof. Delitzsch, 

in connection with the Jewish scholar, N. 8S. Baer, commenced a new 
edition of the Old Testament, of which Genesis, Job, Isaiah, and the 
minor prophets have already been published. The object of this new 
edition is not to give a new text, but the so-called masoretic text in 
accordance with the grammatical rules and regulations laid down by 
the ancient Jewish grammarians, and in accordance with the readings 
of the best and most ancient manuscripts and editions. For such an 
undertaking all available sources must be consulted, and one of the 
sources is the Hebrew text of the Complutensian Polygot, printed in 

1515. It must, however, not be inferred, that the Complutensian text 

is the first ever printed. The printing of Hebrew had already begun 

in 1477, and the Hebrew Bible, from which Luther made his German 
translation, was published in 1494, and is still preserved in the Royal 

Library at Berlin. But the Complutensian text is one of the earliest 

recensions of the Hebrew text, and Prof. Delitzsch has given us what 


he ealls Varianten, accompanied with learned notes. 
Rochester, N. Y. B. Pick. 
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